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BOOK DEDICATIONS. 

All other trades demand ; verse-makers beg ; 

A dedication is a wooden-leg. 

Shall poesy, like law, turn wrong to right, 

And dedications wash an Ethiop white, 

Set up each senseless wretch for Nature’s boast, 

On whom praise shines, as trophies on a post ? 

Youne. 

Tue literature of ail periods, and of all nations, 
affords specimens of dedications overflowing with the 
most exorbitant flattery to great personages, written 
in such styles as are thought to be most captivating 
to their majesties, highnesses, lordships, &c., inso- 
much that Lord Kames gravely ranks the adulatory 
addresses of authors as a proof that the sense of con- 
gruity or propriety has scarcely any foundation in 
nature, and that it is rather an artificial refinement 
of those who affect to distinguish themselves from 
others. When one coolly looks back to some of these 
invocations of the great, it is almost impossible to 
imagine a condition of public taste so gross as to have 
made them tolerable. Yet we well know that at one 
time the custom of wearing some sort of clothing was 
not more imperative than that of prefacing a book 
with a panegyric upon some personage whom birth 
or fortune had rendered what is called great. The 
Dauphin of France, in the reign of Louis XIV., was 
once reading some dedications addressed to him, when 
his tutor, the Duke of Montausier, stopping him, said, 
“Do not you see, sir, that they are laughing at you 
with impunity? Can you sincerely believe yourself 
possessed of all the good qualities ascribed to you? 
Can you read without indignation such gross flattery, 
which they would not presume to offer without hav- 
ing the lowest opinion of your understanding?” There 
was, perhaps, no intention to laugh at the young 
prince; it was only a bad practice which the taste of 
the age.did not enable it to surmount, and which was 
taken advantage of by mean and struggling authors 
as a means of obtaining patronage and gold. The age 
peculiarly of servile and flattering dedications amongst 
ourselves was that of Charles IL, and a few of the sub- 
sequent reigns. Even the majestic genius of Dryden 
failed to remove him above this meanness, and we 
accordingly have in his dedications some of the most 
beautiful prose of his time devoted to one of the most 
unworthy purposes. Addressing, in one of these, a 
nobleman whom he never saw, the author of the Hind 
and Panther speaks thus: “I could not answer it 
to the world, nor to my conscience, if I gave not your 
lordship my testimony of your being the best husband 
now living. You, my lord, though it is not my happi- 
ness to know you, may stand aside with the small 
remainders of the English nobility, truly such,” &c. 
So Dryden’s conscience did not scruple to decide a 
point on which very few husbands themselves would 
venture an opinion. The dedications of the various 
volumes of the Spectator are also in a style of flattery 
strikingly beneath the character of the work, while 
the fact itself of there being one to each of the eight 
volumes, shows how eager Steele was for aristocratic 
patronage. This being the case, we have the less 
reason to be surprised at the following strain from 
Colley Cibber :—* I assure your grace, this dedication 
is the result of an artless inclination, proudly glad and 
grateful; and if ever the influence of your grace’s 
more shining qualities should persuade me to attempt 
a tragedy, I shall then borrow all the ornamental 
virtues from your greatness of birth, sweetness of 
temper, flowing from the fixed and native principles 
of courage and honour, beauties that I reserve for a 
further opportunity of expressing my zeal and grati- 


tude.” Mrs Centlivre, seemingly thinking that 


.| flattery must be pleasing, however clumsily laid on, 
+] says, “ The protection of the most distinguished pro- 


duces a kind of inspiration much superior to that 
which the heathenish poets pretended to derive from 
their fictitious Apollo: my ambition is to address one 
of my weak performances to your lordship, who are 
justly allowed, by universal consent, to be the best 
judge of all kinds of writing. I was, indeed, at first 
deterred from my design, by a thought that it might 
be accounted unpardonable rudeness to obtrude a trifle 
of this nature fo a person whose sublime wisdom mode- 
rates the council, which, at this critical juncture, 
over-rules the fate of all Europe.” After this we need 
not be surprised at Otway’s dedication to the Duchess 
of Portsmouth :—* Nature and fortune were certainly 
in league when your grace was born; and as the first 
took care to give you beauty enough to enslave the 
hearts of all the world, so the other resolved to do its 
merit justice, that none but a monarch, fit to rule 
the world, should ever possess it, and in it he had an 
empire !” 

As if only to show that there could be no rule with- 
out exceptions, there are instances of dedications in 
which greatness is assumed instead of being attri- 
buted. A considerable number of authors have almost 
as much as declared their belief that they were con- 
ferring immortality on their patrons. For ‘one ex- 
ample, Apion, a grammarian of the time of Tiberius, 
dedicated all his works to different persons, for the 
avowed purpose of making their names imperishable; 
a promise which time has cruelly failed to fulfil, for 
not one of Apion’s productions has come down to us, 
and we should have been ignorant of his very name, 
if he had not been mentioned by Aulus Gellius and a 
few other authors. 

Some dedications have, on the other hand, been ex- 
pressed with dignity. The learned Isaac Casaubon 
praises without flattery, and maintains a sufficient 
self-esteem while paying compliments to his patrons. 
There have even been dedications of a magnanimous 
kind. Such may be considered that of Parnell’s Poems, 
by Pope, to the Earl of Oxford, when the fallen mi- 
nister was a prisoner in the Tower. Such, also, and 
even in a higher degree, was that of the learned Le- 
fevre, Madame Dacier’s father, addressed to Pellison, 
when confined in the Bastile for having defended the 
unfortunate Fouquet, his benefactor. Dr Johnson is 
beyond all comparison the most elegant of dedicators. 
He despised servility to the great, but when compli- 
ments were deserved, he offered them with a graceful 
dignity which has been rarely imitated, and probably 
cannot be excelled. Many dedications of the works 
of other authors were written by him, but not unless 
he knew the patron. He told his biographer that he 
believed he had written dedications to all the mem- 
bers of the royal family, and it was indifferent to 
him what was the subject of the work dedicated, 
provided it were innocent. Some of his productions 
of this kind are printed in his life, others in his 
works. The best specimens are his dedications of 
Bishop Pierce’s works to the king, of Gwynn’s Lon- 
don and Westminster Improved (1766), also to the 
king, and of Dr James’s Medical Dictionary to Dr 
Mead. We would likewise point to Dr Kippis’s sober 
and elegant dedications prefixed to the first five 
volumes of the Biographia Britannica. We know 
not if we are right in classing with these a cer- 
tain extraordinary species of dedication, of which 
some enthusiastic writers have given us examples. 
We allude to those in which the philosophical mind 
has found no object of sufficient worshipfulness for 


the dedication of its labours, but the Great Author of 
all that the philosophical mind proposes to investigate. 
The late William Roscoe, at seventy-six years of age, 
inscribed his great botanical work to the name of the 
Deity, in a beautiful invocation, glowing as a poet’s 
dream, and breathing the very spirit of natural devo- 
tion. George Edwards, the ornithologist, attached 
the following pious and grateful dedication to the last 
volume of his History of Birds :—“ 'To God! the one 
eternal, incomprehensible, omnipotent, omniscient, and 
almighty Creator of all things, from orbs immeasur- 
ably great to the minutest points of matter, THIs ATOM 
is dedicated and devoted with all possible gratitude, 
humiliation, and worship, and the highest adoration 
both of body and mind, by his most resigned and 
humble creature.” It was in much the same spirit 
that Kepler, the astronomer, penned the following 
peroration for one of his works :—“ I give thee thanks, 
Lord and Creator, that thou hast given me joy 
through thy creation, for I have been ravished with 
the works of thy hands. I have revealed unto man- 
kind the glory of thy works, so far as my limited 
spirit could conceive thy infinitude. Should I have 
brought forward anything that is unworthy of Thee, 
or have sought my own fame, be graciously pleased 
to forgive me!” 

Dedications have also been employed on some occa- 
sions as expressions of the more amiable affections. 
It is impossible to resist the pathos of Henry Kirke 
White’s dedication of his poems to a friend, written 
in expectation of an early death :— 


** Tam a youthful traveller on the way, 
And this slight boon would dedicate to thee, 
Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am free.” 


Washington Irving, with, we believe, sincerity equal 
to its elegance, dedicates his Bracebridge Hall to Sir 
Walter Scott, “as a mark of the affection and admi- 
ration of the author.” It is beautiful thus to see one 
literary man paying a deserved tribute to the merits 
of another. The same author very properly inscribes 
another book to Sir David Wilkie, who had suggested 
the writing of it. Scott himself, eager to gratify 
those he loved, wrote a dedication for each canto 
of Marmion to some particular friend. Great was 
Thomas Moore’s exultation, when one morning he 
‘entered a lady’s drawing-room with an open letter 
in his hand, and in his peculiarly joyous and ani- 
mated manner exclaimed, “Don’t be surprised if I 
play all sorts of antics! I am like a child with a 
new rattle! Here is a letter from my friend Byron, 
telling me that he has dedicated to me his poem 
of the Corsair. Ah, madam, it is nothing new 
for a poor poet to dedicate his poem to a great lord, 
but it is something passing strange for a great lord 
to dedicate his book to a poor poet!” Dedica- 
tions to near relations are objectionable as ostenta- 
tious of what ought to be a private sentiment; but 
there are, nevertheless, some pleasing examples. 
Phillips dedicated his Sylva Florifera (1823) ta his 
wife. Southey inscribed one of his works, the Joan 
of Are, to his wife, and another to his uncle, the Rey. 
Herbert Hill. William Howitt has dedicated a vo- 
lume to his father. Bloomfield did not dedicate his 
Farmer's Boy to his mother; but his biographer, 
Capell Lofft, says, “I know that the author, with 
a spirit amiable at all times, and which would have 
been revered by antiquity, seems far less interested 
concerning any fame or advantage he may derive 
from it himself, than in the pleasure of giving a 
printed copy of it as a tribute of duty and affection 
to his mother; in whose pleasure, if the work suc- 
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ceed, his filial heart places the gratification of which 
it is most desirous.” Sidney dedicated his Arcadia to 
his sister, who, according to Ben Jonson, was “learned, 
and fair, and good.” He tells her: “ You desired me to 
do it, and your desire, to my heart, is an absolute com- 
mandment. Now, it is done only for you, only to you; 
if you keep it to yourself, or commend it to such 
friends who will weigh errors in the balance of good- 
will, I hope, for the father’s sake, it will be pardoned, 
perchance made much of, though in itself it have de- 
formities. For, indeed, for severer eyes it is not, being 
but a trifle, and that triflingly handled. Your dear 
self can best witness the manner, being done in loose 
sheets of paper, most of it in your presence, the rest 
by sheets sent unto you as fast as they were done.” 
Towards the middle of the last century, the directly 

adulatory dedication had given way amongst us to a 
kind more tasteful, though still too often erring on the 
side of panegyric. Thomson, it will be remembered, 
has exerted his ingenuity to introduce a dedication 
for each of his Seasons into the body of the poem, the 
effect of which, it must be said, is extremely whim- 
sical, and a blemish to the work. How odd, for in- 
stance, does it seem, immediately after being intro- 
duced by a few well formed lines to the ethereal 
mildness and other characteristics of spring, to come 
plump upon 

“ Oh Hartford, fitted or to shine in courts 

With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 

With innocence and meditation joined 

In soft assemblage, listen to my song, 

Which thy own season paints; when Nature all 

Is blooming and benevolent like thee.” 


The reader feels that, though the Countess of Hart- 
ford may have been all that the poet represents her 
to be, she has no necessary connection with the idea 
of the season of spring, and has therefore “no busi- 
ness there.” Quite as ridiculously do the scholarly 
merits of Mr Doddington come in amidst the “ bright- 
ening fields” of summer, the public virtues of Onslow 
amidst the “beauteous days” of autumn, and the 
“equal goodness and sound -integrity” of the Earl of 
Wilmington in connection with the “ vapours, clouds, 
and storms” of winter. The whole is the more into- 
lerable, when we learn how little good the poet secured 
by breaking up the continuity of his theme. Smollett, 
speaking, in one of his own dedications, of the doings 
of poets, says—“ Sometimes, dazzled by the tinsel of a 
character which he has no opportunity to investigate, 
he [the poet ] pours forth the homage of his admiration 

some false Maecenas, whose future conduct gives 
the lie to his eulogium, and involves him in shame and 
confusion of face. Such was the fate of a late inge- 
nious author [meaning Thomson], who was so often 


had thus prematurely bestowed, and stigmatise the 
unworthy ; a laudable scheme of poetical justice, the 
execution of which was fatally prevented by untimely 
death.” 


It may be curious, while on this subject, to see of 
what stuff dedications were made in the earlier ages 
of our literature. They are generally found in those 
days to have been more manly than in more recent 
times, though perhaps this was chiefly because au- 
thorship was not then so much practised as a trade. 
Caxton inscribed his “ Boke of the Holy Lyf of 
Jason,” published about the year 1475, “ unto the 
most fayre and most redoubted young lord, the prince 
of Wales, whom I pray God save, and encrease in 
virtue, and bring him unto as much worship and 
good renowne as ever had any of his noble progeni- 
tors, to the intent he may beginne to learne to reade 
Englishe, not for any beautie or good endyting of our 
tongue that is therein, but for the noveltye of the 
hystories which, as I suppose, hath not bin before the 


f Moray, to his translation of “ Boece’s Chronicles,” 


mely, gif sic pre-eminent giftis of nature be unwarly 
abusit, na workis sall follow worthy to have memory.” 
He then adds—“I dare baldly to afferme na othir 
hesines sall be mair fruitfull to your Hienes than 
frequent reding of thir and siclik historyis ;” a propo- 
sition which he proceeds to prove somewhat wordily, 
Concluding thus: “For quhat thiag may be mair 


Plesand than to see in this present volume, as in ane | the custom 


cleir mirroure, all the variance of time bygane; the 
sundry chances of fortoun; the bludy fechting and 
fence of your realme and liberte.” Atlength he draws 
to an end, and exit, not bowing asa courtier, but— 
“ beseikand the glorius and mercifull lord to geif 
yow grace to perseveir in sic felicite, that we, youre 
subdittis, may have sufficient motive to desire your 
Hienes lang on live: the quilk mot God grant! 
Amen.” It is gratifying to reflect that Shakspeare, in 
the only two ications which he is ascertained to 
have ever written, shows but one feeling—the ever ho- 
noured one of modesty. They were both addressed to 
the Earl of Southampton, who is said to have at one 
time made him a present of a thousand pounds. One 
dedication of that age was remarkable for its real or 
accidental political character—namely, that to Sir J. 
Hayward’s Life of Henry IV., addressed to the Earl 
of Essex. Elizabeth, with whom Essex was then in 
disgrace, caused Bacon to search this dedication for 
grounds of a charge of treason against the author. 
Some dedications have been the devices of mere 
roguery—some are whimsical, some foolish. The 
reader will remember Goldsmith’s hack author, who 
lives by proposing to publish a book for which he 
takes in subscriptions. When this worthy got a 
tolerable reception from any lord, he always con- 
trived to fleece him of an additional guinea by the 
promise of a dedication. Nearly similar was the 
trick of Rangouze, a French author of the time of 
Louis XIV., who wrote what might be called a book 
of dedications. It consisted of a series of letters 
addressed to different persons of distinction, all of 
them containing little besides compliments, which 
he varied with considerable art. Each of these 
letters being printed on a distinct piece of paper, and 
there being no paging, he had each copy done up 
with a particular letter standing foremost; and he 
took care that each great man got that copy in 
which his letter was first. Each great man, accord- 
ingly, believing himself the man specially honoured, 
gave Rangouze a respectable present, and thus the 
clever rogue realised sixteen hundred pistoles in eight 
months. To this case Madame de Scuderi can find 
no parallel but that of a book of commentaries upon 
Hippocrates, written by an Italian physician, each 
section of which is dedicated to a special friend, 
and the index to another! Paul Scarron, a witty 
French writer, dedicated one of his books to Louis 
XIV., addressing his majesty in the following strain : 
—“To do me a little good would be doing yourself 
no great hurt; if you do me a little good, I shall be 
more cheerful than I am; if I were more cheerful, 
my comedies would be merrier ; if my comedies were 
merrier, your majesty would be more diverted; if 
your majesty were more diverted, your money would 
not be thrown away on me. All these conclusions 
hold together so naturally, that methinks I could 
not resist them, were I a great monarch, instead of 
being a miserable indigent creature.” The king was 
not proof against a petition so logically put, for he 
granted a pension to Scarron. Woodrow in his de- 
dication to George L, of the “ History of the Church 
of Scotland, from the Restoration to the Revolution,” 
uses these odd expressions :—* We know not which 
most to admire, your extensive and paternal goodness 
to your subjects, or your mildness to your enemies, 
which, to their lasting shame, is not able to reclaim 
them; but my mean pen is, at best, everyway below 
this noble subject, and of late is so blunted with the 
melancholy matter of the following history, and our 


miseries under preceding reigns, that it is perfectly 


unfit to enter upon the blessings of your majesty’s 
government.” It is not easy to divine to what 


poetry, containing his celebrated “ Gatomachia, or 
ves and Battles of Cats,” dedicated to himself. 
At a time when the French aninisters, of state 
were frequently changed, a certain author dedicated 
his work to the brazen horse on the Pont Neuf, “for I 
am persuaded,” said he, “that my patron will long 
remain in place.” Finally, a late yolume, entitled 
Punch’s Letters to his Son, is dedicated to the 


pleased 
let me alone; and I have flourished under the be- 
pany foe ‘our neglect. I pitch my stage whereso- 
will, in Westminster or not, without your 


servility which dictated what calls a “ fleech- 
ing, ’ dedication,” for mere money’s sake, 
but we begin to see that there is some absurdity in 


written for ree large, and also paid for 


© a special offering 


THE LATE EXPEDITION TO THE 
NIGER-* 


THE objects and results of this ill-fated ition are 
of tod recent date to require anythin e ike a minute 
recapitulation ; and in noticing the volumes before us, 
we 5 chiefly advert to the character of the disease 
whose fatal progress they record, to those associated 
peculiarities of country and climate which disti 
the region of the Niger, and to such novelties in the 
manners and customs of the natives as the parties 
connected with the expedition were enabled to glean 
during their limited stay in the river. The grand 
object contemplated by government in sending out 
the expedition, was the extinction of the African slave- 
trade. It was hoped that, by obtaining more accurate 
information as to the moral and physical conditions 
of the countries bordering on this great river, com- 
mercial relations might be established with the native 
chiefs, and the efforts of Europe generally be better 
directed to strike at the root of the in as well as 
external slave traffic, and ultimately to extend the 
benefits of Christianity and civilisation over these be- 
nighted regions. With this view her majesty’s iron 
steamers Albert, Wilberforce, and Soudan, were com- 
inissioned at towards the close of 1840, and 
were equipped and ready for sea by the 12th of May 
1841, on which day they took their departure from 
England. Captain H. D. Trotter, R.N., Commander 
W. Allen, Commander B. Allen, and W. Cook, Esq., 
were appointed commissioners to negotiate conven- 
tions with the chiefs ; the entire command of the ex- 
pedition being intrusted to Captain Trotter. Besides 
the complement of officers appointed by government, 
several men of science, sent out by the African Civi- 
lisation Society, accompanied the expedition, with the 
view of obtaining information respecting the countries 
a on the Niger. These were Dr Vogel, bo- 
tanist ; Dr Stanger, geologist and explorer ; Mr Ros- 
cher, miner an geologist ; Mr Frazer, naturalist ; 
and Mr Ansell, collector of plants. Another associa- 
tion, distinct from the African Society, but partici- 
pating with it in the benevolent view of benefiting 
Africa, having been formed for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a 1 farm on the banks of the Niger, the 
government permitted the scheme to be embraced by 
the expedition, and Mr Alfred Carr, a West india 
gentleman of colour, to whom the superintendence of 
the proposed establishment was intrusted, embarked 
along with the commissioners. The Harriott transport 
was employed to out stores for the expedition, 
together with materials and implements for the farm ; 
and the Amelia tender was fitted out on the African 
coast for the accommodation of the negro agricultural 
labourers. The number of individuals connected with 
the expedition and model farm were in all 301. Of 
these 145 were Euro and 156 men of colour— 
there being of the former 36 officers, 9 civilians, 8 
engineers, 1] stokers, 81 crew ; and of the latter, 1 
civilian, 24 men entered in England, and 108 in 
Africa, besides 23 men, women, and children belong- 
ing to the model farm. Such was the force of the 
he Albert and Wilberforce were iron steamers of 
equal dimensions, namely, 139 feet length on deck, 27 
feet breadth between paddles, and 11 feet depth of 
hold. Their tonnage was 460 tons, power of engines 
70 horses, draught of water, when loaded, 5} feet, and 
y , her torinage being on r engines 
equal to 35 horses, and her ddranght of water t feet 
loaded, and 33 when light. The Harriott being a 


tender to lie on the river adjacent to the model farm, 
they require no special description. The steamers 
were each divided by water-tight partitions into five 
compartments. “ accommodation for officers was 
(we quote Dr M‘William) ; and the lower deck, 
which was exclusively allotted to the ship’s company, 
was proportionally r than in other vessels of the 
royal navy. ‘Thew 
exception of the engine-room, were covered with 
tent oil-cloth ; and the vessels constructed of 
iron, rendered it necessary to have sides lined 
nearly throughout with wood, in order to modify the 
effects of extremes of heat or cold. Each compart- 


ment was furnished with a stove. A ventilating appa- 


ratus was fitted up in each of the ships, under the 
superintendence Dr Reid (whose a in 


atmosphere, by being gh a iron 
ber on the u eck, and might be submitted 
to the action of and other purifying agents 


* 1. Papers Relative to the Expedition to the ee ee 
sented to both Houses ef Parliament, the com of 
Majesty, 1843.—-2. Medical History of the Expedition to the Niger 
during the years 164)-42, comprising an Account of the Fever 
‘which led to its abrupt termination. By JamesOrmiston 
M‘ William, M.D., ®urgeon of H.M.S. Albert, and Senior Medical 
Officer of the Expedition London; Churchill. 1843, 


common transport vessel, and the Amelia a mere. 


of the decks below, with the » 
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| 
in 
a mild sense) to single out a particular membe 
: put to the blush for the undeserved incense he had 
offered, in the heat of an enthusiastic disposition, 
misled by popular applause, that he had resolved to } 
retract in his last will all the encomiums which he ; 
belong. Dr Dodd's Beauties of con- 
tained a sarcastic dedication to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, which was cancelled in most subsequent ¢ 
| editions, and is now rarely seen. ee ‘ 
7 | under the assumed name of the Licentiate Burguillos, ‘ 
; | published at Madrid, in 1634, a collection of jocose | 
translation hereof.” The epistle dedicatory to James a 
Lord Chamberlain in the following terms :—*I re- | 
is at once curious in its language and rational in its | 8 Obvious. The Lord Chamberlain never did any- 
matter. The worthy archdean starts with some re- e > 
marks on the importance of the virtues of sove- | 
reigns to their people, and, with an allowable mix- | - , - 
ture of compliment and admonition, says, “ Thocht Traut. act my plays Without your license, & 
your Hienes be dotat with ma giftis of nature than | discourse upon the world as it is, on the life that is | .:. ecula be kept up between decks or the external 
has bene sene afore with ony othir prince, traist fer- | moving about us, and on the invisible emotions of the 4 7 
human heart, and pay nothing to your deputy. I ; 
increase in social importance, for 
| by your patronage” —and so forth. — 
| In our own age, dedications are very much out of 
fashion. Not only are we superior to the wretched | 
3 for, a being professedly | 
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previous to its diffusion below. The isions were 
of excellent quality, includi im adllition te those 
various eran- 
berries, wines, beer, and spruce. In short, whatever 
was considered necessary to conduce to the health and 
of the was most provided by 
vernment. For the purpose of affording the 
tending their services to the natives on the banks of 
the Niger, an extra supply of medicines and medical 
stores was furnished ; with the same view, vac- 
cine lymph was obtained from the National Institu- 
tion, from various other sources. Considerable 
pains were taken in the selection of the crews. They 
were, generally speaking, in the prime of life ; a 
great proportion of them had Peta served in warm 
climates ; and on every occasion, before a man was 
entered, he was made fully aware of ee and 
dangerous nature of the service for which he was 
volunteering.” 

The expedition, which was originally intended to 
have left the clove of , 80 as to 
enter the river early in summer, did not leave Plymouth 
till the 12th of May 1841, and “to this delay,” says 
Mr Cook in his report, “may be justly attributed all 
the disasters which subsequently occurred.” The 
outward voyage was favourable as weather ; 
and after touching at Madeira and Cape de Verds, 
the steamers arrived at Sierra Leone on the 29th of 
June. Having engaged Kroomen and interpreters 
from among the liberated Africans located in the 
colony, the expedition (which had now been joined by 
the Amelia tender) sailed from Sierra Leone on the 
2d July ; and after visiting the American settlements 
in Liberia, and the British settlements on the Gold 
coast, it reached the bar of the “Nun’”* branch on 
the 10th, and crossed it on the 15th of August. While 
off the Gold coast, several of the crew were seized 
with remittent fever, but, with the exception of one 
mulatto (born in England), all the patients recovered. 
On this part of the coast the expedition encountered 
the rainy season, and “ I never,” says tain Trotter, 
“remember seeing heavier torrents of rain than on the 
day the Albert anchored off the mouth of the Nun. 
The sea was so heaving in-shore, that the vessels were 
obliged to anchor nine miles out, and even there the 
rolling was so violent, as to make communication be- 
tween the vessels very hazardous.” A deal of 
interesting information might be relative to 
the settlements on the African coast, but this would 
be foreign to our present purpose. One example 
will suffice. While at Cape Coast castle, President 
M‘Lean conducted some of the officers to an estate 
several miles inland, belonging to a Cape Coast mer- 
chant. Upwards of a hundred acres were in cultiva- 
tion ; the soil being gravelly with good loam. The cof- 
fee trees, 4000 in number, promised well ; there were 
also oranges, plantains, bananas, limes, citrons, figs, pine 
apples, breadfruit, arid vines, with about eight acres in 
. The been some time under 

its gen urishing appearance convin: p- 
tain Trotter “how much pire be accomplished by 
native industry, particularly when under the direction 
of a we 

On the 13th of August, the steamers crossed the bar 
of the Nun, and after spending a few days in necessary 
repairs, they commenced the ascent of the river on the 
20th, accompanied by the Amelia.tender. Before 
the ascent, Harriott transport was despatched to 
Fernando Po. The bar of the Nun is sandy, and is 
subject to a cross current of the tide, which has a-con- 
siderable rise and fall on that part of the coast. The 
banks at the mouth of the river are from one to two 
feet above the level of the water, but this elevation 
continues only a short distance inland, for the land 
speedily becomes low and swampy. On the left bank 
of the bar there are two villages, containing about 
700 inhabitants, who trade in palm oil, ivory, and 
alaves. The huts are oblong quadrangles, formed of 
bamboos and palm-leaves, and divided into two or three 
com ts. The common dress of the natives con- 
sisted of a checked shirt of British manufacture, with 


a cloth wrapped round the middle ; and the men, who 
are descri as tall, carry spears, with a sheathed 
knife, or , at the . Some of the officers 
visited the 


rs, and found them to be subject to 

‘King Boy of Brass. During the visit Dr M‘ William 

vaccinated a number of the children, and explained 

the mothers, who seemed to compre- 
its advantages. 

On proceeding a short distance up the river, the 
banks or beach which skirted the mouth began to 
subside, and the true character of the Delta ap 
in a number of mud islands, or rather clusters of man- 
groves, for at that season there was scarcely an inch 
of land above the water. After passing Lewis Creek, 
which is about one hundred ‘wide, and ten feet 
in depth, the river became broader and deeper (scldom 
less than three fathoms), and a number of river 
and creeks struck into the land on both sides, overhung 
by gloomy fringes of mangrove jungle. Most of these 


* To many it may be necessary to explain, that the Niger 

at some distance from the coast into a number of branches, 

reach the sea by different mouths: one of these is called the Nun. 

‘The low alluvial gr ds i d by these b hes form what 

Delta--a term originally to the alluvial land 

at mouth of the Nile, whic the 
letter Delta, and since em to all 


Greek 


high water, 
rocodiles and a host of rep- 
tiles, while the roots of the mangrove are covered with 
shell-fish and decaying animal matter. “ During low 
water,” says Dr M‘William, “a disagreeab! ur 
was perceptible in some of the lagoons ; but the most 
delicate tests failed to give any evidence of the-exist- 
ence of sulphuretted hydrogen in the waters of any 
of them.” For the few first miles, there was a want 
of animation ; few birds or living things of any kind 
being seen, and only a single canoe, the solitary inha- 
bitant of which paddled as fast as he could into the 
mangroves, to avoid the steam-vessels. A lonely hut 
appeared occasionally, with its floor scarcely above 
water ; and the few inhabitants, who were generall 
quite naked, appeared much alarmed at the approac 
of the expedition. About twelve miles from the sea, 
where the influence of the tides gave way to the con- 
stant downward current of the river, a marked change 
The banks began to 
slightly elevated above the water, and instead of the 


sombre ae tints of the mangrove, a variety of | islands 


ms and other trees formed a forest so dense, that 


quantity of vegetable matter, including trunks of trees, 
were seen floating down the stream, some of the larger 


the sea, the mangrove jungle disa) peeeetenmmnannting 
the opinion of most naturalists, that the mangrove an 
other associated ts perish as the ground dries, and 


On the 26th of August, the steamers reached the 
town of Aboh, one hundred and thirty miles from the 
sea. This town contains from 800 to 1000 huts, and 
is one of the principal towns, if not the capital, of the 
Eboe country. At Aboh the commissioners remained 
two days to negotiate with Obi, the chief of the dis- 
trict, regarding the suppression of the slave-trade in 
his dominions, and the other objects of the expedition. 
Obi is described as a person of great influence, and as 
respected and feared ut the lower Niger. “His 
appearance,” says Dr M‘William, “is certainly pre- 
possessing ; he is upwards of six feet high, and stout in 
proportion ; his forehead is large, and his countenance, 
generally, indicates acute perception ; his features, with 
the exception of his nose, which is slightly snubbed and 
flattened, are well formed ; his hands are small, and 
his feet well arched. He had a great quantity of red 

ipe.coral round his neck, wrists, and ankles ; and his 
was wholly of a scarlet colour.” He is other- 
wise described as shrewd and intelligent, and as ow 
sessing great firmness and presence of mind. ‘The 
general clothing in Aboh is a piece of cloth round the 
middle for adults, the children being left in a state 
of complete nudity. Both sexes wear heavy wrist- 
lets of ivory, and anklets.of copper, with ornamental 
cinetures round the head and waist. Beads round 
the neck are common; and tattooing the face and 
prominent parts of the body is universal ; shaving of 
the head, with the exception of the scalp, and cireum- 
cision, other analogous rites, are prevalent all 
over the Polygamy pay sy according to 
the rank of the individual, Obi, in August 1541, 
had no fewer than 110 wives alive. Human —- 
are occasionally sacrificed at Aboh ; twins, and ch 


a thousand to 
wed the be of equal 
runni to south-west to eq 

wif the braneh which the expedition 
cended. After into 
the form of a and 


ly be 

termed the vale of the Niger,” says Be fe 
bounds, the ground 

gradually rises on both banks till it has attained an 


259 
elevation of about three hundred feet. After being 
e ery agreeable 
~ A belt of trees, as if planted by man, runs along 
margin of the river, and another, with equal 
larity, crowns the ridge of the hills ; the intermediate 
is interspersed with boulders, and studded. with 
jumps of trees, round which the grass is beautifully 
green, and gives the whole the appearance of a gentle- 
man’s 


A few miles beyond this, the Niger is 
y a river from the north-east ; this stream 
appears to be deep and rapid, with high land on both 


some miles beyond Iddah (two hundred and twenty- 
five miles from the sea), where it again narrows to 
about half a mile. From thence upwards to the 
confluence (of the Niger and Chadda), there are few 
i ; the river is very beautiful, washing in its 
course the base of the Kong Mountains. It varies in 
breadth from five hundred to fifteen hundred 

with a depth of from three to fifteen fatho: 

a current of three and a-half knots. On each side of 
the Chadda, at the confluence, there is a tract of low 


Acco to Commander W. Allen, the natives on 
the banks of the Niger, from the sea to nearly six hun- 
am the influence of three 
powerful and independent chiefs; namely, Obi, ki 
of Eboe ; the king of E » whose canal is Tada 
and the king of the Felatahs, at Rabbah, who is in 
connection with, if not Sopeptont on, the sultan of 
Sakatfh. Having traced the expedition through the 
Eboe country, the next remarkable point in ite pro- 
gress was | This tewn, situated on the left bank 
Niger, about ninety-five miles above Aboh, and 

and twenty-five from the sea, is the re- 
sidence of the Attah, or sovereign chief, of the E, 
rah country. ‘The cliff upon which the town is 


and swampy, but gradually rises to hills of consider- 
able height, all of which are described as clothed with 
the densest forests. Iddah is scarcely so 
Aboh, containing only about seven thousand 
bitants. The huts are not quadrangular, as i 
Delta, but circular, and built of sun-dried bricks, 
surrounded by verandas, but are small, dark, 
ing admitted only through a long 

palace of the Attah consists 
of a series of circular huts, communicating with each 


5 


other, and one or two quadrangular bui in the 
middle of a ene the whole being surrounded 
by a mud wall. The Attah is described as a man of 


immense size, jet black, most gaudily dressed, 
haughty and despotic in his government. On being 
invited to visit the Albert, he replied, that a king 
his country never condescended to eon @ canoe, 
and that rain never could fall w im. His sable 
majesty, however, according to Dr M‘William, 
roved upon acquaintance ; and although he to 
t maintained all the same outward dignity, yet he 
expressed himself as complimented that the queen of 
England had sent commissioners to him ; 
acquiesced, after proper explanations, to the terms of 
a treaty for the abolition of the slave trade, and 
discontinuance of human sacrifice in his dominions. 
At Iddah, the manners and customs of the natives 
were little different from those at Aboh, corroborating 
the remark of Mr W. Cook, “that the natives of the 
interior are a more civilised peo more decently 
clothed, and much more easily dealt with, than those 
on or near the coast.” Slavery was common, and 
polygamy prevailed, the number of wives being limited 
means of the individual. The most of the 
ple were pagans ; but the mallame, or priests, of the 
Up r Niger, had converted many of the better classes 
to faith. The mallams are not only 
teachers, but traders, and are re ted as bei 
unable to read ; at least none of king’s mallams 
could sign the treaty. Human sacrifices were not 
instance, at the death of a king, 
when his chief wife and several of his head men were 


merely 
prerogative. ‘The natives of Iddah 
seemed to pay little attention to cultivati 
dawa corn, shea butter, cocoa nuts, and - 
wood, a little i 5 ves, form i 
of their traffic. ‘The people are spoken of as ! 
and of strong constitution, though greatly afilicted 
with cutaneous disorders. 
From the 4th to the 9th of mt 
at Iddah, negotiating treaties wi 
iring a tract of land 16 5 
English territory. On the evening of the 


the i 
in proceeded the » and 


| 
s. Proceeding onwards for a short distance, the 
country again becomes low and swampy, and assumes 
the appearance of a lake; the banks and lelands, whieh 
are numerous, are all flooded, and the high land only 
| visible in the distance. In this state it continues to 
for hundreds of miles, except where spots were cleared | 
for cultivation, the eye oul not penetrate more than 
a few yards beyond the water’s ron The mangrove, ; 
however, still grew densely in swampy places, and tall 
grasses and bullrushes fringed the banks. A great | swampy country, and a number of sand-banks in the 
river, which renders the navigation a little difficult. i 
The Niger is called by the natives ‘ Uchimini-fu-fu’ 
masses more than two-thirds immersed. white water), and the Chadda ‘ Uchimini-du-du’ 
Above Sunday island, which is sixteen miles from | (dark water).” 
_ _ are no longer bathed with salt water. At | 
this stage of the ascent, cleared spots containing yams, | . 
. . cocoas, cassadas, maize, plantains, and sugar cane, be- F 
came more frequent; solitary huts were now suc- 
ceeded by clusters, and clusters by ee which 
also became larger and more populous. In some of < 
the villages the inhabitants were engaged in hewing : : 
out canoes, pa ge &c.; at others they ap- 
peared to be en in the manufacture of earthen 
| Jars, palm-oil pots, &c. When the ships passed these 
| villages, the natives exhibited no signs of fear or sus- 
| picion, but generally greeted the expedition with a | varies from a hundred and forty to a hun 
| cheer of welcome, and, as often as they had an oppor- | eighty-five feet above the level of the river, and is 
| tunity, came alongside in their canoes. For the first | formed by the outcropping of strata of ferruginous 
| fifty miles of the ascent there was little appearance | sandstone. On the opposite side of the river, which 
| of trade, but afterwards large canoes were seen drop- | is there a mile and a-half in breadth, the shore is low 
ping down the river with palm-oil, destined for Brass 
| Town and Bonny. The natives also trafficked more 
| freely with the expedition, and sold them fruit, fowl, | 
| and cattle. 
| u r jaw are inva- 7 
riably put to death. oe huts in the Eboe country | 
are all of a square form, and constructed of bamboo, 
covered with palm-leaves or matting. At Abob, and in 
swampy districts, they are elevated from four to eight | immolated, to attend him in the next world. When 
| feet, on clay or wooden pillars. The soil of Aboh con- | a king succeeds to the throne, he sacrifices at least 
| slots of and clay, with Negetable mould, 
| and the cultivated patches are described as fertile. 
in some u | two 088. river | 
preserves this lake-like appearance nearly all the way | 
to the high land, a distance of from fifty to sixty miles 
| on the 
\ 10th, reach he confluence of the Niger an ; 
| 
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EER 


passing and i Having landed 
repassing. g lan e 
; stores and plements of husbandry, and 
taken possession in name of her majesty, the 
settlement was commenced, and met with the 
ing from the natives, who came with provi- 
or to hire themselves as labourers. 
the objects of the expedition had been at- 
and everything promised a favourable termi- 
to the mission. 1t had been arranged, that on 
the confluence, one of the steamers should 
up the Chadda, as far as it could without en- 
ring its return, for the purpose of making treaties 
with those chiefs who might be willing to do so. The 
other two steamers were at the same time to proceed 
up the Niger, as far as it could be found navigable ; 
aher whi it was intended to proceed in the galleys 
to Timbuctoo, and as much hi as they cou 
The Amelia tender was to be left at the confluence to 
protect the settlement. These arrangements, however, 
were rendered abortive ; a malignant fever, which had 


i! 


broken out in the Albert while at Iddah on the 4th, | ral 


had now, by the 17th, so extended peta that two- 


thirds of the original crew were affli by it. The 
subsequent history of the expedition will be the sub- 
jeet of another paper. 


THE LOWELL OFFERING. 


Tae women employed in the factories of Lowell, 
in Massachusetta, have been spoken of by several tra- 
vellers (amongst whom is Boz) as forming a sort of 
moral on. Not only do they dress hand- 
somely, and walk to church with parasols, but they have 
libraries and a lyceum, and by their original literary 
compositions support an annual. That young women 
employ in manufactories should have such refined 
intellectual habits, has excited no small surprise 
in this country, mixed perhaps with some incredulity. 
For our own we felt at least curious to see the 
“ Lowell Offering,” as it is called, before pronouncing 
any opinion as to the possibility of literature bein 
‘ ivated to an by young women in suc 
circumstances. e have now procured a volume of 
the work in question—being the second ; the date of 
its publication we cannot give, for it bears none ; but 
it may be presumed to have =: eaeny either during 
the present or the immediately past year. It is a 
plainly printed volume, in s octavo, consisting of 
three hundred and eighty pages, and filled with pieces 
in prose and verse, generally short, and signed either 
by initials, or such names as Tabitha, Ella, Orianna, 
and Annette. ‘The title-page bears the assurance that 
the whole of these are the composition of “females 
ly aves in the mills.” Constrained to 


nothing irreconcilable with taste ; and some of 
the articles, the verse as well as the prose, would a: 
as respectable efforts for females of any rank 


The volume lets us partly into the secret of the 
refinement of the Lowell female operatives. 
of them realise from one to two hundred dollars per 
annum ; and for this reason are frequently the children 

i ior cireumstances to any who would 


= 


» well-educated young women, the 
res trad poken of as 
in the mills. And “young ladies” is 
hich they actually use in ing of them- 
hout this volume. e therefore can 
there is ing fallacious in con- 
Lowell facto with the 
try. y rather match wit 
ing” is a remarkable work, 


fs 


i 


a day for repairs. Ann sat at her-win- 
dow until she [became] tired of watching by 
She then started up in of Perself, 
& companion in a saunter. She called at the chamber 
ite her own ; the room was sadly disordered ; the 
was not although it was past nine o’clock. 


get. — then starched capes, then 


collars, and aprons, pro 
were, lying about on 


ond bok, mill clothes 


BE 


y g 
i there laid [lay] brush and combs 
on the table. were i 
about [against such as ‘ You are the pret- 
i ina Maes Friday,’ and a miserable 
soiled drawing of a ‘Cottage Girl” Bertha blushed 
when Ann entered. She was evidently ashamed of the 
state of her room, and vexed at Ann’s intrusion. Anr 
sigh, that nm ‘hurrying morning to 
ret 


[ We omit the contrast between Bertha, devoted to 
novel-reading, and Charlotte, over-addicted to confec- 
tionary. Ann, finding that neither could accompany 
her on a walk, estoled to the next room.] She had 
enough of the Lilesesher about her to reason from ap- 
pearances, and from the oceupation of its inmates, that 
she could succeed no better there. Everything was 
in the most perfect order. ‘The bed was shaped, and 
the sheet hemmed down just so. ‘Their lines that hu 
the walls by were filled exactly. First came stare 

pocket handker- 
iefs, folded with the marked corner out, then hose. 
This room likewise bad its paintings, and like those of 
the other, they were in perfect keeping with the gene- 
arrangements of the room, and the dress of its 
occupants. There was an apology for a lady. Her 
attitude and form were of precisely that uncouth kind 
which is produced by youthful artificers, who form 
head, body, and feet from one piece of shingle, and 
wedge in two sticks, at right angles with [to] the body, 
for arms. Her sleeves in in dimensions from 
the shoulders, and the skirt from the belt, but without 
the semblance of a fold. This, with some others of the 
same school, and two ‘ profiles,’ were carefully pre- 
served in frames, and the frames in screens of green 
Miss Clark was busily engaged in making 
netting, and Miss Emily in making a dress. Ann 
made wn her wants to them, more from curiosity 
to hear their reply, than from a hope of success. In 
measured periods they thanked her—would have been 
happy to accompany her. ‘ But really I must be ex- 
; said Miss Clark. ‘I have given myself a stint 
{task}: and I always feel bad [uneasy] if I fall an 
inch short of my plans,’ 

* Yes, Ann,’ said Emily, ‘she has stinted herself to 
make five yards of netting to-day! And mother says 
there is ter times as much in the house as we shall 
ever need. rather says there is twenty times as much ; 
for he knows we s' both be old maids, ha! ha!’ 

* Yes; and I always tell him that, if I am an old 
maid, I shall need the more. Our folk make twenty 
or thirty yards of table linen every year. I mean to 
make fringe for every yard ; and have enough laid by 
for the next ten years, before I leave the mill.’ 

* Well, Emily,’ said Ann; ‘you have no fringe to 
make. Can’t you accompany me ?’ 

*I should be glad to, Ann; but I am over head 
and ears in work. I have got my work all a 
everything that I could find todo. Now lam - 
ing a dress for Bertha.’ 

* Why, Emily, you are making a slave of yourself, 
body and mind, said Ann. ‘Can’t you earn enough 
in the mill to afford yourself a little time for rest and 
amusement 

*La! I don’t make but twelve dollars a month, be- 
sides my board. I have made a great many dresses 
{during the] evenings, and have stinted myself to 
finish this to-day. So, I believe, I can’t go any way.’ 


‘Oh, you are cery excusable,’ answered Ann. ‘ But 


Many | let me ask if you take any time to read.’ 


*No, not much. We can’t afford it. Father owns 
the best farm in Burt; but we always have had to 
work hard, and always expect todo so. We generally 


read a chapter every day. We take turns about it ; | the 


one of us reads while the other works.’ 
* Yes; but lately we have only taken time to read a 


short ’ said Emily, agai ghing. 
the Bible Let him that is without sin | mother makes—b 


east the firet stone,” or I might be tempted to remind 
you that there is such a thing as labouring too much 
“for the meat that perisheth.” Good morning, ladies.’ 
Ann heard a loud merry from the next room 
as she reached the door. It was Ellinor Frothi 

ham’s ; no one could mistake, who had heard it once. 
It seemed the out-pouring of glee that could no longer 
ae ere’ inor sat on the floor, just as she 
had wn herself on her return from a walk. Her 
pretty little bonnet was lying on the floor on one side, 
had just poured into her lap. ~ 
pears, melons, a mock-orange, a pumpkin, squash, 

a crooked cucumber. Ellinor sprang to her feet when 
Ann entered, and threw the contents of her on 
the floor with such violence, as to set them to rolli 

all about. ‘Then she laughed and clapped her hands, 
to see the squash chase the mock-orange under the 


bed, a russet 
fellow of the Baldwin , and finally penning him 
ter 
and enjoy the scene. Ellinor ste back: 


a few paces to e the pursuit of the pumpki 
then, with well-feigned terror, ehair. 


longer stand. Poor 
girl, tears were streaming down her cheeks. With 
one hand she was holding lame side, and with the 
other filling her mouth with her pocket handkerchief, 
that the laugh need not run out, I suppose. Well, 
that might have been heard miley fancy 
a ight have been mi ° 
Oh! I shall never forget how reprovingly those oxen 
looked at me. ‘The poor creatures could not eat with 
such an unusual weight on their horns, so 
pitched their heads higher than usual, and now 
then gave them a graceful cant, then stood enti 
motionless, as if attempting to conjecture what it 
meant. Well, that loud and long laugh of mine 
brought a whole volley of folks to the door—farmer 
and ont wife, farmer’s sons and farmer’s daughters. 
“Whoa hish!” exclaimed the farmer, before he 
reached the door; and “ Whoa hish!” echoed all 
the farmer’s sons. ‘They all stopped as soon as they 
saw me. I would remind you that I still stood before 
the oxen, laughing at them. I never saw such 
comical a as those — wore ; did you, 
mine are not s0 


beg your I, “but I did want to 
laugh so. e all the way from Lowell for somethi 
new to laugh at.” He was a good sensible man, 

this proves it. He said it was a good thing to have 
a hearty laugh occasionally ; for the health and 
spirits. Work would go easier all day for 
ez with the boys. As he said “ boys,” I co 
not avoid smiling as I looked at a fine youn; ye, Sf 
a farmer, his oldest son, as bho efterdeeis tolt a, 
twenty-one.’ 

*And now, Miss Ellinor,’ said Fanny, ‘I shall 
avenge myself on you for certain saucy freaks per- 
petrated against my most august commands, by 
os Ann, that as you looked at this “ young sprig 
of a farmer,” he looked at you, and you both b 
What made you, Nora? I never saw you blush before.’ 
‘blushing a llinor, laughing 

ushing sli . * Well, the farmer’s wife in- 
vited us to rest and breakfast with them. We began 
to make excuses; but the farmer added his good- 
natured commands. So we went in, and after a few 
arrangements, such as placing more plates, &., a 


In a totall opposite strain is a paper entitled “The 


Unsetti un,” a sort of prose reproduction of 
Byron’s kness. It is worth while to present an 
extract from this sin, article, on account of the 


language merely, if for no quality. “It was 


| nearly sunset—and seldom did a more richly-tinted 

sky £ w in the occident, than on that fated evening. 
As the sun sank lower in the gorgeous elouds, thetr 
brilliant hues of crimson, ecarlet, and the imperial dye, 
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In making choices of dres But the drollest personage of the was the 3 
| cucumber. There he sat, Forminins tike, 
the mad freaks of his companions. : 

*Ha! see that cucumber!’ exclaimed Ellinor, 
just taken om. srtua nad nov colbved her 4 laughing heartiiy. ‘If he had hands, how he would 
" ' raise them so; if he had eyes and mouth, how he 
would — ee suiting action to her words. 
‘Look, Ann! look, Fanny! See if it does not look 
; like the Clark girls, when one leaves anything in the 
was at length i 
came to yon walk; bat Sad 1 om 
too late,’ said Ann. 
*Yes. Oh! how I wish you had been with us ; 
would have been so happy,’ said Ellinor. ‘ We 
started out very early—belore sunrise—intending to 
take a brisk walk of a mile or two, and return in 
season for breakfast. We went over to Dracut, and 
| met such adventures there and wns ae 
| supply me with food for laughter years after I get 
| married and trouble comes. We came along where 
some oxen were standing yoked, eating their break- 
| fast while their owner was eating his. They were 
attached to a eart filled with pumpkins. I took some 
| of the smallest, greenest ones, and stuck them fast on 
the tips of the oxen’s horns. I was so interested in 
observing how the ceremony affected the Messrs Oxen, 
| that I did not laugh a bit until I had crowned all four 
| of them. I looked up to Fanny, as I finished the 
[| } work, and there she sat on a great rock, where she had 
| funny. I thought we should raise the city police ; 
| for they had tremendous voices, and I never saw any 
| body laugh so. As soon as I could ber and = 
could listen to me, I walked up to the farmer. “ 
extremely few which would have any chance of ad- 
mission into British periodical work above the | | 
humblest class; yet it must also be admitted that, 
even where there is no positive attraction, there is | 
huge pumpkin pie, and some hot potatoes pealed in 
send their daughters to factories in this country. | cooking, we sat down to a full round table. There 
Living perhaps parents, they have con- | the cold boiled dish, warm 
siderable portion r gains to spend wu - biscuit and doughnuts, pie, coffee, pickles, sauce, 
sonal decoration ; and it a such butter and brown bread as 
j some will have half a dozen silk gowns, and as | read hot, just taken from the oven. , 
even gold watches are not unknown amongst them. | | ‘They all appeared so pleasant and kind, that I felt as 
In the light papers, we find young ladics —that is | if in my own home, with my own — around me. 
Wild as I was, on them how it 
seemed to me, I burst into tears in spite of myself, and 
was obliged to leave the table. But they all pitied 
me so much, that I brushed off my tears, went back 
‘You have forgotten two very important 
said Fanny, looking archly into Ellinor’s face. ‘ 
“fine young sprig of a farmer” happened to recollect 
ond brought us hese, and regula 
carriage an ught us home, after Nora anda 
sister of his had filled her bag as you see. And more, 
and better still, they invited us to — a day with 
little acquainted with it. them soon, and promised to send this “fine young 
A paper entitled “ Leisure Hours of the a ae sprig,” &c., for us on the occasion.’” * * 
deserves peculiar attention, not only for its vivacity, | 
but for the light which it daewe ta the habite and 
tastes of these young women. It opens thus :—* No. 
| 
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assumed a more vivid tint; and the bright golden 
vesture beneath, rolled out and upward, as if to en- 
velope those varied beauties in one unbroken sheet of 


flame. 
A mother sat with her hushed child upon her knee ; 
upon the splendours of the natural 


her heart was subdued to holy thought ; and the cares 
and trials which erst had weighed so darkly upon her 
spirit, assumed a radiant light, as the Divinity found 
access to her heart ; for she felt that they were but 
clouds veiling the face of Him who ‘is a Sun, and to 
the eye of faith presenting a softened and more 
glorious manifestation of the Divine presence. 

A maiden looked upon that setting sun ; but she 
thought not of its glories—for her imagination leaped 
forward to the hour when those gay colours should 
have faded from the sky, and she, with one who was 
very dear to her young heart, should stand beneath 
the light of stars, as they glimmered through the 
— of the trysting tree. 

poet looked upon that sunset sky ; and, as he 
thought how much of brilliant tho ing loveli- 
ness was concentrated in the scene, there was a yearn- 
ing desire in his breast to give vent in gushing song | 
to his admiration of the tiful. But oh! what 
could he say that had not been often said before? He 
who first poured Ae ym the swelling tide of harmony 

by 


the feelings kin the glow of sunset, could not 
have more keenly appreci its revelations of beauty ; 
but he had been allowed the privilege of being first to 
give them utterance. * * 


A maiden raised her damp head from a dying pillow, 
and they drew aside the window drapery, that those 
sunken eyes might look once more upon this earthly 

‘Are they not heavenly? she asked, as the 


irit’s fires glowed with rekindling lustre in her 
watchers near— 
* Maybe, ere morning's light shall come, 
They'll bear me on their bosoms home.’ 
* * Might there not be darker minds with 


as much of earnestness upon that sun, and wishing 
that the hour might come when deeds could be per- 
formed, whose actors shun the light of day ? 

And were there not those who love better the glare of 
brilliant chandelier than the purer light of day, and 
whose bosoms throbbed with anticipation of Bay 0 ight 
mirth and revelry ? 

But through those differing hearts shot one wild 
thrill, as the sinking sun paused for an instant upon 
the =e. the horizon, then turned upon ‘his axle 
red.’ ‘1 who first noticed it, spake not—it was 
no time for words. There were no screams, nor 
shouts, nor groans: these are the articulations of 
natural feelings, not such as then were first created in 
the heart, and could not find an utterance. But there 
was that deep, awful, more than deadly silence, which 
loudly speaks of the terrible. 

The sun was going back! Yet, without a word, how 
soon was it known to each individual of an awe-struck 

in, with the hope that a glimmer passed from 
their sight—then they hoped it was an optical delu- 
sion—and ag that it was some = freak of the 
laws of light, some vagary, caused by an unaccount- 
able in the process of 

And there they stood all pale and speechless, in 
their stolid silence, tili —_ knew it was no delusion. 
The crimson blush had faded from the western sky, 
the golden fringe had dropped from every low-hung 
cloud, and there they stood in mourning robes—for 
of the scarlet and the purple hue they had been fear- 
fully disrobed. And there was the sun traversing a 
backward path, in the clear expanse above, and men 
stood and gazed in silent fear. Then they looked 
upon one another, but with hasty ces, for they 
could see in the countenances of others but the re- 
flection of the anguish depicted on their own. Then 
they drew nearer to each other, that they might watch 
together, but still they spake not. * 

All hands were still—all eyes were raised—but 
every heart was throbbing fast ; for the sun was near 
the zenith. Would he not then turn and descend, as 
in days of pernese his place in the west! ‘This was 
the question asked by all, yet asked by none of each 
other, nor spoken by words. And now, for a moment, 
all hearts had to beat—for the sun was on the 
meridian. But on he went, down to an eastern sky. 
Then they threw themselves upon their and 

in their deep despair. But terrible as was 

sight, there was that fascination which still 

attracted their gaze, and they raised themselves from 
the earth, to watch again his course. 

Lower he sank—he was almost down—and the 
eastern sky blushed at the approach of the visitant, 
and raised towards him, as with a welcoming embrace, 
her thin, misty arms, and was clad in gorgeous sheen 
for the new comer. For a moment, as he seemed 
to nestle in the radiant cloud-robes which enveloped 
him, the watchers saw not whether he would tarry. 
But like s monarch who rests him for an instant 
on a throne of state, then throws aside the splendid 
robes whose pomp had dazzled the gazers, so did he 
leave his radiant couch, and re-commence his 
career into a clearer heaven. 

And there men stood, and 


watched, t 
that live-long day, his journey to the west. And 


now, he was there ; and that western sky was await- 

ing ee oe mother might watch the 

return i mad 

clouds arrayed themselves in their most 

drapery, as if they would entice him to his ae be- 

like a wayward bey, whe might not be 

subdu ily went back, an them again, to 
his ~via tea terrible career. 

Then men laid their hands upon their and 
their mouths in the dust, and prostrated themselves 
in prayer. And through the next day, and the next 
long sunshirie night which followed, they neither ate, 
nor drank, nor slept, but watched the sun in his back 
and forward course, till their strength failed from 
excess of fear. The mother pressed her moaning babe 
to her aching heart, and went into her inner chamber, 
and shut out that terrible light, that it might think 
there was darkness without ; and while she prayed, 
till her brow was wet with the dews of agony, the 
babe slumbered and slept. 

The maiden who had looked forward to the evening 
hour of tryst, now thought not of joy or love—of 
marrying or giving in marriage ; and though she stood 
beside her betrothed, yet they thought not and spoke 
not of each other ; but an unselfish prayer went up for 
all else—for they felt that in this sacrifice of the 
dearest hopes and affections, a value would be given 
to the uprising incense. 

There was now a new theme for the poet—one 
which well might stir the deep fount of feeling ; but 
truly might he have thought that language could 
never embody the emotions for which it had never 
been framed. He might have thought this—but he 
did not. He thought not then of the poem which he 
might afterwards have produced. It is not in the 
moment of deepest feeling that we seek to give it form 
in words. It is after emotion has subsided, when the 
sun-light of genius falls upon the deep calm well- 
spring of memory, that the reflection is seen, which 

quick and skilful hand may then transfer. 
Neither the sun, nor the mist, a/one,can make the 
rainbow ; but when they are rightly joined, the gay 
arch spans the heavens. 

The invalid had gone to her long rest, and the 
bright flush of excitement faded not from her cheek 
till it was pale in death ; and the spirit winged its 
flight, bearing this query before the throne, ‘ Why 
dealt thus bitterly with Thy creatures, O 
m 

The votaries of vice and of were subdued, 
awed, and purified by this chastisement. Willingly 
would they have devoted their lives to the service of 
their Creator, might life but once more be a season 
for action, toil, and service in His cause. But what 
could they do now? ‘They walked the earth in hope- 
less agony ; they wrung their hands, and groaned in 
spirit ; and then they flung themselves upon their 
beds, that they might once more sleep, even if there 
were to be no more night. And if, perchance, their 
fevered frames sunk into an uneasy slumber, from 
excess of excitement, they dreamed that they were 
out beneath a clear, deep pte wy en and that stars 
were sending down their pale beams upon a silent 
world, or that the moon was silvering the earth with 
radiance, save where the shadows stood like dark 
transfixtures in the brightness. And even while they 
deemed that the cool breath of eve was breathed u 
them, they awakened to that horrid glare, and looked 
out upon a scorched earth or a misty sky, through 
which the red sun, like a destroying dragon, was 
wending still his strange and mystic way.” 


teorology is more icularly confined to “the radia- 

on it intoaclear sky.” All objects do not radi 
heat with equal rapidity ; rough and darkly-coloured 
surfaces do it more readily than those which are 
light and smooth. Now, almost all soils are darkened 
in their colour by moisture, and hence soil, by this 
for getting cooled down during the night. 

thus that the combined infiuence of evaporation and 
radiation, by evening watering, exerts itself in thwart- 
ing the desire of such as hecliushy sesaiies it. The 
best time for watering exposed plants I consider to be 
about or soon after sunrise. Evaporation, no doubt, 
will then also go on freely, but the at re is be- 
ginning to get warmer, and the sun’s rays to exert 
their counteracting influence. The darkened surface 
—that very condition which made the soil throw off 
its heat more readily during the night—causes it, as 
is well known, to absorb the heat of the sun’s rays by 
day with increased facility, so that we thus have the 
greatest amount of the fostering agencies of heat and 
moisture for the growth of our plants. When even- 
ing again comes round, the surface moisture has been 
dried up, and its colour again rendered of a lighter 
shade ; there is, consequently, little diminution of 
temperature beyond surrounding objects, either from 
evaporation or radiation. 


WOOLLEN ROVING MACHINE, 

A patent has been recently taken out by Messrs 
Brown and Walker of Selkirk, for a woollen — 
machine, the merits of which wep Sees i 

the inventors :— 
is 


roll, preparatory to its being spun into . By the 


—— by it in one continuous stream, without 
reak or interruption. i 
— to our readers a correct idea of Messrs Brown 
and Walker’s machine, without the aid of 
nor is it likely they would take further interest in the 
mechanical part of the invention, beyond being in- 
formed of the D age and perfect manner in which 
accomplishes the object for which it is designed. It 
= be oan state, that after the wool 
rgone the usual carding process, it is taken 
finishing card (which is cylinder) 
endl 


card, and taken off by the action of the comb-bar work- 
ing in an angular position. To give the roving thus 
formed more consistency and strength, it is made 
pass through, in a longitudinal direction, between two 
endless revolving belts, placed horizontally one 
another, and close to frame in which the 


Of the poetry we present a specimen on the last | the card revolves. ‘The surfaces of these two belts 
page of our present number. are placed close to each other, and move with a rapid 
alternate motion in opposite directions (after the 
manner of twining by rubbing between the palms of 


NOTICES IN SCIENCE AND ART. 
WATERING OUT-DOOR PLANTS. 

AN amatetr gardening friend suggests the morning 
as the proper time, in general, for watering out-door 
lants ; and supports his suggestion by the following 
ts and arguments :—Two acknowl nts in 
vigorous growth are heat and moisture ; plants out of 
doors must take the heat as they find it, and as we 
cannot increase, our object should be not to diminish 
it : moisture is under our control, but if we exercise 
that control, and water our plants in the evening 
during weather, we do so at the expense of a great 
rtion of the heat we desire to preserve. ‘I'wo in- 
uences are at that time brought into operation in 
cooling down the plants, and retarding their growth, 
which we thus vainly endeavour to urge forward by 
moisture ; these are evaporation and radiation. Eva- 

poration is the more rapid in proportion to the 
of the air ; and hence it is most energetic when the 
necessity for watering is most but 
tion cannot take place unless at the expense of heat, 
or, in other words, without producing cold, and that 
cold is proportionate to the rapidity of the process. 


the hands); and the roving, in ing thro is 
rubbed or compressed to a pricy Some is 
oe delivered in a much 
ag process. It is then conveyed 
over pulleys into proper receptacles for receiving it, 
or at once to the spinning machine. The rovi 
chine is described as of easy adjustment, and as 
a ily adapted to produce any degree of fineness 
the roving. 

‘The old method, as already mentioned, of forming 
the wool into proper roving, is to take it from the 


thrown off in these comparatively short 
‘These pieces are then taken and joined end 
children, or by what are termed pi 

tried; but whether the process of piecing be 
formed by manual labour or by machinery, it is 


attended = numerous disadvan 
rmer case, re isa great quantit; waste, 
unequal stretching, and disetmilarity of the ena i 
occasioned by the inattention and incompetency 
Let us look at the effect of this evening’s supply of | the hands employed ; and in the latter, all these evils 
eaten dep, are probably augmented by the im adaptation 
briskly, the temperature sinks, the plants are chilled, | of the machinery applied. And, farther, though the 
there are no sun’s rays to communicate fresh warmth, pase be pretty correctly performed, every joining 
and their growth is sometimes even more unsatis- | invariably shows a tendency to form a emp u 
factory than that of such plants as are growing in the | thread, or to draw out into a twit, or pen By 
apparently parched soil, and which have been allowed | way altogether in the process of spinning. i 


to take their chance. ‘The other source of diminished | the imperfections caused by the piecing of short 
temperature is radiation. Every warm body tends | rovings, every one of which is highly prejudicial to 
continually to throw off its heat to all others of lower | the further processes and ultimate 


temperature, near or remote ; but radiation in me- | manufacture, the number of piccings 
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| 
above, or as reflected upon the broad earth beneath, . - 
to the performance of that part of the manufacture in 
which the wool, after being sufficiently scribbled, or - 
carded, is formed into a roving, or small longitudinal 
require to be join rin process of spin- 
ifing, either by < or by some mechanical 
contrivance. This process of continuously uniting the 
separate short pieces of roving, is necessarily attended 
with much inconvenience and expense, and, above 
all, is essentially defective, the cause of much waste, 
} and productive of numberless inequalities in the 
finished yarn. By the patent roving machine, these 
- are entirely obviated, the 
doffed by a common comb-bar. The roving is formed : 
| of the wool thus the endless 
| finishing card in longitudinal fleeces, varying in length ; 
| from two to three feet, which are then rolled up in a. 
lateral form by the application of machinery, and. 
by 
4 
| 
| which give way 
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during the subsequent are literally incalcul- 
able. Now, if all 
eviden d tly follows, that by getting rid of the xa 


throughout all subsequent stages manu- 
. feture, whether of hosiery or cloth. The finished 
yarn is comparatively free both of lumps and twits, 
and besides the saving of hands, the saving of waste 
and brokage is very great. The finished goods also are 
admitted, both by manufacturers and merchants, to 
be of a superior description, having a fulness—a more 

——y a to use a phrase well un- 


common pieced 
ition to these advantages, by removing ao - 
carding machine the apparatus required to form 
roving in short lengths, additional eards can be put 
on, and thus the wool is made to undergo more work- 
and consequently is better prepared for all the 
ment processes. According to the printed de- 
scription, the machine is “already employed by manu- 
facturers of the first tability, w recommen- 


dations are of the most ing description, and are 
daily being given with a ny eee confidence.” 
EMPLOYMENT AND HEALTH. 


a recent meeting of the London Statistical 
y, ® paper was read by Professor Guy of King’s 
, “On the influence of employment upon 
” The materials this r was 
compiled were obtained from registers 
i College Hospital, and comprised 
of individuals, in various 
A series of elaborate tables accompanied 
, showing the different diseases to which 
females had been subject, from which the 
ves at the ——— conclusions :— In 
pulmonary consumption 
other diseases, is highest in those fol- 
employments ; less in those having 
ts; and least in those oceu- 
b highest ratio occurs in the 
whose habits of life are irregular. In 
ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to 
all other diseases, is somewhat higher in those 
in-door occupations than in those working 
open air. The ratio of cases of pulmonary con- 
ption to those of all other diseases, in the case of 
men following in-door employments, varies inversely 
as the amount of exertion—being highest where there 
is least exertion, and lowest in employments requiring 
strong exercise. Neither a constrained posture nor 
exposure to a high temperature appears to have any 
marked effect in promoting pulmonary consumption. 
The ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption to those 
other diseases, is highest in the case of men 
employments expose them to the inhalation of 
there being, in the case of persons so tas be 
of consumption for less than three of all 
diseases. The practical rule to be deduced from 
observations is, that those persons 
hereditary tendency to consumption 
id make choice of occupations which are carried 
on in the open air ; and that, if they are obliged to 
choose some in-door employment, it should be one re- 
quiring strong exercise ; and that they, more than 
others, should avoid exposure to dust and habits of 
temperance. 


BETHELL’S PROCESS FOR PRESERVING TIMBER. 
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following account from a recent number of the Mining 
Journal :—Mr Bethell’s method consists in impreg- 
mating, the vegetable fibre with oil of tar and other 
matters containing creosote, and also with 
the oun of iron. The wood is placed in a 
close tank, similar to a high-pressure steam boiler, 
more or p ite, is fo in by hydro- 
static pumps, until the wood sustains a conned 
equal to a hundred or a hundred and fifty pounds per 
square inch, which is kept by frequently working the 
at during six or seven hours, when it be 
to weigh from eight to twelve pounds heavier 
‘per cubic foot than before, according to the porosity 
of the wood. This mode occurred to Mr Bethell from 
the consideration of the means age by the an- 
cients the bodies of dead, it being 
a well-known law of nature, that whatever will pre- 
serve animal matter, will also preserve vegetable. 
Native mummia, or mineral tar, was used by the 
tians, as well as that manufactured from v 
and one kind called cedria was obtained from the 


indestructible by 
of these is the perfect i 


a Bethellised will be found to remain any length 
of time free from rust; it resists the at of in- 
sects, and the leredo will not touch it; and it requires 
no painting, unless it be for ornament. The process 
has been adopted on the Great Western, Bristol and 
Exeter, Mane rand Birmingham, North Eastern, 
South Eastern, and other English railways ; and the 
sleepers, after three years’ use, appear in much better 
condition than when laid down. 


SUGAR FROM INDIAN CORN. 


At a late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, Mr H. Colman, agricultural commissioner 
from the United States, asample of 
made from the stalks of Indian corn, or maize 
Mays). This was a fair sugar, and in the state in 
which it was taken from the pans after the evapora- 
tion of the juice. Mr Colman considered that this 
sugar might be made a most valuable product wher- 
ever the Indian corn could be grown, and stated that 
the plant, when sugar is to be made from it, is not al- 
lowed to ripen, or even to form its seed, and that the 
stalk only is used. The leaves or blades and the top 
of the stalk, commonly called the spindle, may be 
saved for fodder, and the stalks, after a have been 
pressed, will furnish food for cattle. Mr C. remarked, 
that it had been already ascertained that more than 
1000 Ibs, of sugar can be obtained from a si acre, 
and he had no doubt that —— double that 
amount would eventually be obtained by proper cul- 
tivation and management, the manufacture being 
in its infaney ; but that in respect to cost, quality, 
and the facility with which farmers may supply them- 


selves with this important article of domestic con- | sh 


sumption, the best results might confidently be anti- 
cipated. The sample presented was derived from a 
first — at the production of the Indian corn 
sugar in America, but there was no reason why 
similar success should not attend the trials made in 
this country. 


MANUELA. 


STRANGE as the incidents in the following detail may 
appear, they are, I believe, strictly true, as the vera- 
city of the lady from whom I received them is un- 
questionable. We were discussing the advantages 
and the evils of monastic institutions, those more par- 
ticularly for females :— 

“The Beg ore my friend observed, “in favour 
of such lishments may be very specious, but, after 
all that can be said for them, they are practically, and 
in truth nearly in every case, the cause of much misery 
and unhappiness, as all those who really know the 
secrets of the inmates can bear witness.” 

* But in cases,” I urged, “ of destitution, of wounded 
feelings, of disgust at the treatment which unprotected 
females may meet with in the world, surely such a 
refuge for well educated women, who have no resources 
to look to, and who are deprived of other protection, 
must be desirable, particularly if their vows were not 
irrevocable, and if, finding the task they had under- 
taken too difficult, they were able to return again into 
the world which they forsaken.” 

“The case of one of rf particular friends would 
answer many arguments, if you have the patience to 
listen to the tale, which, though not of the outrageous 
nature of many which are so vehemently — as 
exhibiting the cruelty, and even profligacy of these 
monastic institutions, nor one of the romantic narra- 
tives of hapless young ladies sacrificed to the ambition 
of their hard-hearted Nee gaya! possesses the merit 
of being true, and affords a i i 


utary warnin 
yielding to the temporary one, of sities the 


ings and enthusiasm.” 
“T shall feel much obliged for the communication,” 
I replied ; “ but still expect that the arguments in 
favour of well regulated nunneries will not be answered 
under the present condition of irrevocable vows.” 
“My I think, will meet even that arrange- 
ment ; for, under the new laws of the republic of 
Lima, females are not only allowed to reclaim their 
liberty, but also to resume any endowment th y 
have made in a state of quel feelings, or of religious 
enthusiasm. My own family, you are aware, have all 
been long in commerce, and in connexion with 
the Spanish colonies of Lima and Peru; in conse- 
~~ of which, my father resided for many years in 
former city, and there most of his family were 
born, and the early part of their lives. Amongst 
our youthful associates were the children of a Spanish 
merchant, of whose three daughters, Manuela, the 
eldest, was, at the age of one of the belles of 
the city. Amidst the number of her admirers, she 
young Spanish physician ; which engagement, being 
confirmed by the young lady’s family, became univer- 


aon known. From the youth of the fiancée, however, | 


was to be delayed a year. The Spaniard 
to make his fortune, and money was the sole object 
of his pursuit ; consequently, a richer marriage com- 
— is way, false to every principle of honour and 

ection, he abruptly broke off his engagement with 
Manuela, and married a young widow, whose splendid 


dower and large e 


from her family were her 
chief attractions. ly wounded in her love, and hu- 
miliated in her pride, unate Manuela refused 


all consolation, and, in the vehemence of her feeli 
resolved to seek refuge in the convent of Santa Rosa. 
In vain her family intreated and remonstrated. With 
all affection of Jou, citement of her 
out: ‘ections, poor gi i in her re- 
solution, and entered one of the most rigid orders of 
the Carmelites. In the fervour of her zeal, and the 
exaltation of her young imagination, Manuela passed 
the two first years of her conventual life in contented, 
if not in happy seclusion; but about that time a 
change began severity of the 
monastic rules, and t' ysi erings enjoined 
fanatic zeal, calmed mental excitement pen 
which she acted ; and tardy reflection began to tell 
her that she had fatally erred in her resolution. 
From one of the towers of the convent to which the 
nuns had access, Manuela could distinctly see the 
house and ens of her father, where the joyous 
days of her infancy and early youth had been passed ; 
could see her Soothes and sisters amusing themselves 
beneath the shade, or walking in the alleys of the 
= with their young friends and companions : 
w happy they seemed to be—how enviable the liberty 
they enjoyed! The contrast, too, of their gay attire, 
when compared with her own uncouth habit, their 
ight locks crowned with ce Nene their shawls 
and their scarfs fluttering in the breeze, sent a pang 
of regret through her heart. She remembered but 
too well the hours when she herself was so adorned, 
and received the ho due to youth and beauty. 
Such worldly thoughts she found impossible to banish 
from her still young and ardent imagination. She 
turned with bitter regret from the seene, and de- 
scended to her cell, discontented and repining, repent- 
ing in hopeless despondency the obstinacy with which 
e had so wilfully resisted the prayers and remon- 
strances of her family and friends, and in the mad 
excitement of disappointed affection and insulted 
ride, abjured the p res of life, for which she 
‘ound, when too late, she had as keen a relish as ever. 
To those against whose intreaties she had acted in 
direct contradiction, she dared not complain, well 
knowing that the bare idea of breaking her religious 
vows would fill them with horror and disgust. ‘ She 
was compelled to restrain her impatience and discon- 
tent within her own bosom, looking forward to death 
as her only means of deliverance, an event which she 
had only too much reason to fear might be at hand, 
from the effects which she felt to be wrought by 
mental suffering on her weakened frame. One day, 
towards the termination of the third year of her retire- 
ment, when it chanced to be her turn to read in the 
refectory, a in the life of St Theresa, which 
was the subject of the lecture, struck the imagination 
of Manuela, and gave her an idea of the means of 
escape. The passage stated that the spirit of evil fre- 
quently had recourse to ingenious means of temptation, 
to induce nuns to break their vows, and related the 
case of a religious at Salamanea, who, yielding to 
the seductions of the demon to escape from her con- 
vent, and at his suggestion, placed in her cell the dead 
body of a female, which she had procured by the aid 
of a yous man who was neither more nor than 
the demon in disguise ; and, having thus endeavoured 
to conceal her flight, she escaped with the tempter 
from the seclusion to which she was so solemnly 
devoted. 
Strange as the tale was, it struck the heated ima- 
ination of the nun, whose every thought was now 
fixed upon the means of escape. Henceforth her 
habits and manners underwent a change. The auste- 
rities she had once rig by the great edification 
of the sisterhood, ceased. She no longer spent her 
time in the silence and solitude of her cell: she 
sought particularly the friendship and intimacy of 
sister who acted as portress at the gate—an 
office which, in the convent of Santa Rosa, was re- 
newed every two years. Another custom of the 
house was to permit each nun to retain the services 
of a slave, who, residing in the city, came daily to 
execute such commissions as might be required be- 
yond the walls of the convent, for the various works 
in which the inmates employed themselves. Upon 
this attendant Manuela lavished — possible kind- 
ness, to purchase her connivance and aid, should an 
portunity of escape present itself ; but eight years 
of weariness and disappointment rolled on, and no 
means of flight could be found. In the meanwhile 
the revolution took place, and a total change was 
effected in the laws of the religious establishments : 
it was declared that the recluses might quit their con- 
vents and re-enter the world, if they chose to reclaim 
their liberty ; but such was the system of internal 
tyranny, that no inmate of the convent in which 
Manuela was immured found means to avail them- 
selves of the new law: and so decidedly hostile were 
her friends to any such innovations, that she de- 
Hope still led 
still i to 


her on, though disappointment. 
Sometimes, after having spent months in vour- 
ing to gain the affection and the interest of the 


her destruction, and peobably 
her wi insure 

terrified nun waited again for months till a change 
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quently decay. A post of beech, or Scotch fir, thus : Poy 
prepared, becomes equal to the best oak, the bitumi- 
nous matter binding the fibrous texture of the wood howd 
_ in one solid tough mass. The composition also pre- | pa 
complished by the patent roving machine, which | serves iron from corrosion, for an iron bolt driven into intim 
ving in one continuous and unbroken no lo 
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honey the numerous processes for the preser- 
vation of timber, which have for the last few years 
; come before the public, that invented by Mr Bethell 
, is not so well known as some others, though apparently 
; one of the most effective. As it is the design of these 
f notices to lay before the reader all pretended dis- 
coveries and improvements, leaving him to form his 
Own conclusions as to their real merits, we insert the 
cedar tree ; the leaves and bindings of books were 
sometimes covered with the latter, to render them 
‘ but prevents atmospheric action, and | 
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should take place in the official. The change came ; 
but for one whom she had hoped might favour her 
eseape, another was appointed, whose well-known 

ess and severity rendered futile every i 
her aid and assistance. At length one of her most 
intimate friends was nominated to the duty, and she 
no longer hesitated to impart her anxious desire for 
liberty, and found herself not deceived in the confi- 
dant she had chosen. Still, numberless obstacles re- 
mained to be overcome. The patience and persever- 
ance which had led her on for years did not fail her 
now, but received fresh energy and vigour from the 
new hopes which were awakened in her breast. Again 
she reverted to the anecdote in the life of St Theresa, 
which had made so great an impression upon her at 
the time she read it. Such a plan seemed to offer 
the readiest means of escaping pursuit, and also of 
shielding her friend the portress from suspicion’ of 
having connived at her escape. Great was the amaze- 
ment of the negress, when her employer required her 
to procure the dead body of a female, and to bring it 
secretly and by night into the convent by aid of the 
portress ; but at length she was made to comprehend 
that it was to insure the escape of her mistress, and 
freedom and money were to be her reward. 

Months again elapsed, and the terrors of Manuela 
were awakened lest the period of her friend’s service 
at the gate should terminate before she was able to 
execute her plans; but at last the negress brought 
the glad tidings that she had succeeded, through the 
aid of a young surgeon, in procuring the body of a 
female Indian, and that at night she would bring it 
to the convent gate. The agitation of the nun on 
receiving this intelligence may better be imagined 
than described. At first a nervous fear impelled her 
to abandon her scheme altogether ; but with the re- 
turn of the blood to her heart, the untired and untir- 
ing resolution which had carried her on through years 
of protracted hope, awoke strongly within her, and 
she became firm and resolved. 

In the convent of Santa Rosa are three large dor- 
mitories, in which the nuns sleep, the separate cells 
being only occupied as places of retirement and medi- 
tation during the day. These dormitories have lofty 
vaults of stone, and receive no light except from a 
— lamp placed in one of the angles, only making 
darkness visible, and enabling the nuns to grope their 
way to their respective places of repose, which are 

tombs, and resemble the receptacles of the dead 
in the vaults of a church or catacomb, placed at a 
distance of three or four yards from each other, and 
covered with black woollen stuff, such as is used to 
hang the churches with during a season of public 
mourning, or at the funerals of ecclesiastics of rank. 
The interior of these tombs is from ten to twelve feet 
long, about six feet wide, and about the same in height, 
containing two planks, upon which is placed a of 
straw, or in some cases of ashes ; or even, in instances 
of remarkable fanaticism, of stones or thorns, covered 
with a coarse linen cloth. At the extremity of each 
of these beds is a small table, on which is placed a 
crucifix, a skull, a rosary, and a discipline, or whip of 
cords. In one of these horrible tombs had Manuela 
passed the weary nights of several years of repining, 
and into this gloomy receptacle she intended to con- 
the body she endeavoured to procure. 
rom the moment when her agent announced the 
success of her exertions, till the time arrived for the 
execution of her plan, the hours were long and heavy ; 
yet when the time drew near, the nun felt her ner- 
vous terrors return, and almost wished for delay. 
But the night came at last. Her friend the portress 
admitted the negress with her burden, which was de- 
ited in a spot agreed upon. The were barred, 
But not locked, and the key carried, as usual, to the 
superior, Manuela remained in her tomb till she 
judged all the nuns to be asleep, when she issued forth 
with a beating heart, and made her way to the spot 
where the y was deposited ; and, though a heavy 
burden, which in other circumstances she could not 
even have supported, under the excitement of the 
moment, and inspired with the hopes of liberty, she 
bore her disgusting load without perceiving its weight, 
and having placed it on her bed, clothed it in the re- 
ligious habit she had worn, dressing herself in attire 
she had procured from the city, to be in readiness for 
any opportunity of flight. She then set fire to the 
straw of her couch with a dark lanthorn she had con- 
cealed, fled ay Se the dormitory, and escaped 
from the gate which she had previously unbarred, 
and which the portress closed after her, taking ad- 
vantage of the alarm of fire which she raised, and the 
confusion it occasioned. The flames had in the mean- 
time gained sufficient force to destroy the body, or at 
least to disfigure it so far as to prevent any possibility 
of its being ised ; whilst from the distance be- 
tween the sleeping places of the nuns, and from the 
building being entirely of stone, no other damage was 


Manuela fled immediately to a refuge p 
her. by the n 
a time dou 

they 


ely repared 
ss, and within the convent no one for 
but that the nun had perished in the 
were i soon to be very un- 


flames : 

pleasantly deceived. The only one of her family to 
whom the escaped captive dared to reveal what 
occurred was to a favourite brother, her father hav- 
ing died during her residence in the convent. This 
brother, to her great astonishment, not only ridiculed 
the precautions and the trouble she had taken, the 
revolutionary laws having empowered her to demand 


her release, but also insisted on claiming the ten 
thousand Sg cone her family had paid for her admis- 
sion, well knowing that the bigotry of her other 
relatives would refuse all aid and assistance to sup- 
port the refugee, whose violation of her vows, not- 
he agen the new laws, they would look upon as 
sacrilege, and her conduct as a disgrace. The resti~ 
tution, however, was obtained, and she was free from 
her chains and slavery. But was she ry mgt 
Listen to the sequel. our family ima, I 
paid her a visit, and learned from her own lips the 
whole of the circumstances I have related. She had 
resumed the gay habits and attire of her former life, 
and the jetty curls began again to adorn her cheeks ; 
but these cheeks were pale and faded. She was still 
beautiful, but a sickly hue was spread over her fine 
features, and on my felicitating her on the happ 

change in her circumstances, she shook her head, and, 
with a - of bitter regret, added, ‘ It is true I have 
escaped from confinement, and from a course of life 
which was insupportable, but, my dear Marie, it is 
to find, if possible, ter sorrow and more poignant 
it is to find the object of reproba- 
tion and contempt. AsI pass along the streets of 
Lima, I cannot escape hearing the remarks which are 
made on the nun who has broken her vows. If I 
seek the society of the public walks, it is in no gentle 
whispers that fnine—fine! see!—the nun! the nun! 
—what does she do here, away from her convent and 
her religious duties? Renounced by my family, 
avoided by most of my former friends, an object of 
public scorn and remark, I feel that I am an outcast 
from society.” I urged her to leave Lima, and seek, 
in new and less bigoted associates, the peace and hap- 
piness she had lost in her native land. ‘To this she 
answered, that, in the first place, her connexions had 
influence enough to prevent her from obtaining the 
necessary permission to leave the country ; and in the 
next, that her spirits were so depressed, and her health 
so broken, that it was impossible ; and she felt 
assured that her life was near its close; whilst she 
could not avoid the dreadful fears and misgivings of 
her conscience on the step she had taken. Our con- 
versation was interrupted by the arrival of her medi- 
cal attendant, who afterwards confirmed to me the 
truth of her melancholy anticipations ; and a few 
weeks after we left Lima, Manuela had fallen a 
victim to the system which had held out to her a 
monastic asylum as a refuge from troubles of the 
world, and from those trials which it has pleased God 
to impose upon us all in our pilgrimage here below.” 


CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW. 
FIFTH AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


Laws are said to be nothing without morals ; and laws 
teach us what various notions of morals men at various 
times have entertained. The laws of the northern 
nations treated imputations on a man’s courage as the 
gravest of offences. “If any one,” says the law, 
“shall say to another these re ul words, ‘ You 
are not a man equal to other men,’ or, ‘ You have not 
the heart of a man,’ and the other shall reply, ‘I am 
as @ man as you,’ let them meet on the highway. 
If he who gave the first offence appear, and the per- 
son offended absent himself, let the latter be deemed 
a@ worse man than even he was called ; let him not be 
admitted to give evidence in judgment either for men 
or women, and let him not have the privilege of 
making a testament. If he who gave the offence be 
absent, and only the person offended appear, let him 
call upon the other thrice with a loud voice, and make 
a mark upon the earth, and then let him who absented 
himself be deemed infamous, because he uttered words 
which he durst not support. If both shall appear 
properly armed, and the person offended shall fall in 
the combat, let half a compensation be paid for his 
death. But.if the person who gave the offence shall 
fall, let it be imputed to his own rashness ; the petu- 
lance of his tongue hath been fatal to him. Let him 
lie in the field without any compensation being de- 
manded for his death.” To call a man a hare, an arga, 
or a cenitus, that is, a good-for-nothing fellow, or to ac- 
cuse him of having left his shield in the battle field, 
was severely punished by the Salic and Lombard laws. 
The Gothic law made it highly penal to say of a great 
man that he was poderigo or gouty, or to omit the 
proper cortesia or address in a petition or letter. Our 
own law of slander and libel has instances not less 
ridiculous. Thus it has been held actionable to say to 
a barrister, “Thou art a daffa-down-dilly”—to say to 
an attorney, “Thou hath no more law than C.’s r 
or, “Thou hath no more law than a goose.” It was, 
however, doubted whether it were equally actionable 
to say, “Thou hath no more law than the man in the 
moon ;” the court probably thinking it possible that 
the man in the moon might be an able lawyer. The 
scandal in all cases must be clearly expressed, and is 


for | not to be inferred. Thus it is not actionable to say, 


“You deserve to be hanged as well as G. who was 
ianged at Newgate ;” because you might not think 
that G. deserv ing. You may also say that 
ou know that “Mr Smith struck his cook on the 
head with a cleaver, and cleaved her head ; that one 

lay on one side and one on the other,” because it 
is only to be inferred that Mr Smith’s cook died. The 
fact of her death is not stated. You might, on the 


same princi say, “Mr Smith cut off Jack Styles’ 
ood, and with inte town; or, 


“Mr Smith threw his wife into the Thames, and she 
never came up again.” 

The inventors and retailers of false reports must 
have been (in busy times, when newspapers were not) 
pests to the community, and accordingly we 

nd the edge of law frequently turned against t) 
An act of Henry III.’s reign complains loudly of 
“the devisers and reporters of rumours, whereby dis- 
cord hath many times arisen between the king and 
his people, or the great men of the realm ;” and the 
att See class are denounced in subsequent 
utes. 
Libels appear to have been well known to our an- 
cestors, who were never slow to avail themselves of 
an Englishman’s privilege of grumbling at the govern- 
ment. There is no nation more rich in political songs 
than the English, and a very curious and interesting 
collection of them has lately been published for the 
Camden society, under the able editorship of Mr 
Thomas Wright. Every party had its song-writers, 
to celebrate its triumphs and to satirise its adversaries. 
Nor can we doubt but that these effusions, some of 
which were ingenious enough, had their effect in sti- 
mulating the passions and quickening the zeal of an 


excitable and turbulent populace. “Give me the 
making of a people’s songs,” said a statesman, 
“T care not who makes their laws!” It appears to 


have been a common practice in early times to write 
the libel and leave it in some highway, or other public 
place, so that it might obtain circulation without ex- 
posing the author to risk. Thus, in the fifteenth year 
of Edward II.,a king whose pusillanimity and favour- 
itism had obtained him an abundance of popular 
contempt, a writing was found in the court before 
the chapter house of Lincoln cathedral, where the 
clergy were then sitting in convocation, which enu- 
merated the many sins of the government, and did 
not spare the king himself. The clergy, it has been 
said, were thereby encouraged to refuse the grant of 
money which the king was seeking at their hands. 
In 1595, a libel “reproaching” the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London was found under Sir Richard 
Martin’s door, and Sir Richard’s servants dutifully: 
brought it, without delay, to the lord mayor and 
brethren. 

Usury, that is, the lending of money upon exorbitant 
interest, was a grave offence in the eye of the law, and 
the repeated regulations made for its suppression, form 
a striking but not a singular instance of the legislature 
multiplying provisions to counteract the natural ten- 
dencies of wealth. Rightly considered, these u 
laws are only the ill-directed efforts of ill-instru 
statesmen, to defeat the operation of natural laws; 
and the inefficacy of these usury laws shows what 
degree of success may be ex from such vain 
and ill-judged endeavours. In all ages, the English 
appear to have been a wealthy Lm pe In France, 
during the time we possessed some of her largest pro- 
vinees, it was a common sayin among the people, “ I 
have paid my Englishmen”—Englishman and creditor 
being accepted as synonymous terms. The skill of the 
Anglo-Saxons as manufacturers of gold and silver em- 
broidery excited at once the surprise and the cupidity 
of the Norman court that surrounded the conqueror. 
The prows of the English mariner dared the most 
remote seas, and sought the most —— ble coasts ; 
and so much so, that in after times parliament, 
addressing Edward IIL, lament the decay of that 
noble navy which had won for him the proud title of 
“the king of the sea.” With this increase of national 
wealth proportionably must have grown the power of 
the monied class ; but these were not the days of pro- 
vident legislation, and he who took “ usance” for his 
loans, was visited with the condign punishment of 
the law. This “breed of barren metal” was a butt 
for legislative shafts, and we smile when we read the 
statutes of Elizabeth and the lish James I. (ever 
ques 


Posalties), which declared, that 
dden by 


brethren, took such good and strict order over the 
execution of laws, and for the suppression of usury 
within the city of London, as the commons in 

ment put up to the king a petition in these words: 
‘That the order that was made in London against 


the horrible vice of usury, might be observed through- 
out the whole realm.’ reunto the king answered, 
‘that the old law should continue’” A very polite 


The northern nations were remarkable for their 
love of litigation ; indeed their attachment to their 


laws is one of the most features of their 
character. Their ruler was by them as their 
general in war, and their j in and the 


b justice ani 

administered the laws. 


to settle them authoritatively by the imposition / 
“all usury, being for- 
any citizens of London, says Coke, “ giving over 
and especially of an island), an | them- 
selves to live upon usury, Sir ‘villians Walworth, 
: 7 | the advice of the aldermen, his 
| 
| racter was esteemed by the prince as his chief duty : 
and his choicest prerogative. The “hurrah” known 
| to us as a form of applause, in which publie enthusiasm 
somewhat noisily manifests itself, is —ae to be 
he Norman cry hareu, or haro, in which the people 
D 
people 
e had 
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noise implored redress. Charlemagne 
comghinte of his subjects whilst he 

ing, and having heard, used to decide them. 
Louis, king of France, Joinville writes, or 
i an in 


year, in the winter and in spring, he made the circuit 
his dominions, 


£ 
3 


‘3 Conqueror 
vigilant su tendence over 
j . “Never must we for- 


Ee 
i 


king without letters, as an ass is he ; 
he knows not to write, nor the laws, 
Gibes at him every one will cast.” 


Norman ecclesiastics, who crowded the courts of 
y kings, and in their names, and, as their 
the judicial office, are said to have 
nto English law those subtleties and refine- 
intem: as were the English, they 
il Europe for their general 
Ww; in no other country can it be 
macy of the law has been so 
i To a great ex- 
tent, by the institution of juries, the administration 
of the law was intrusted to the people themselves, and 
to overawe or corrupt them was frequently attempted. 
‘The ice of the plaintiffs and defendants attend- 
ing court with a large number of their friends and 
retainers, in order to intimidate the jury, and per- 
haps the judges, seems to have given rise to the 
of the 13 Edward I., which directs that 
the plaintiff and defendant shall pay no fees to the 
officers of the court for permissien to be present, 
but that the spectators having no proper busi 


being accessory 
murder.” The ey were heavily fined, and 
to walk from the Fleet to 


courts, attorneys barristers, appear to have en- 
joyed about as much popularity our fore- 
fathers as they have since possessed ; but we must 
reserve what remains to be said on this 


and 
im t class, as well as some traits of the judges 
“NO.” 
Tuey say it is too hard a word 


For coward lips to speak ; 
They tell us it is seldom heard 
Where moral power is weak. 
but two letters though, at most, 
Two harmless creatures, N and O: 
And sure he has not need to boast, 
Whatever of applause is lost, 
If nought of principle it cost, 
And truth and duty tell him so, 
Who cannot promptly answer—No. 


But that it is too hard, sometimes, 
Its simple power to try, 

Bear witness, all ye ills and crimes 
That stain humanity ! 

Too hard! and would that told it all ; 
But nay, it is too easy too! 

When suffering and sorrow call,’ 

It echoes from the rich man’s hall— 

The sighs that rise, the tears that fall 
From virtue’s lids, too plainly show, 
How easy selfishness says—No. 


T’ve seen upon the orphan’s cheek 
The eloquence of grief, 

Betokening more than words can speak, 
And pleading for relief. 

That look was changed to wild despair, 
And hope’s last vestige sold to wo ; 

Nought but keen anguish lingered where 

One ray had mingled with her care ; 

For the dark frown which met her there. 
Forbade the soothing tear to flow, 
And said, in direful accents— no. 


T’ve heard the moving voice of love 
Soft sighing on the breeze, 

And, gentle as the timid dove, 
Each note was framed to please. 

It sought the wanderer’s feet to lure 
Where once it fondly loved to go; 

It talked of pleasures that endure— 

Ennobling, lofty, simple, pure, 

And fain the tempted soul would cure ; 
But its rich music sunk in wo, 

hatred answered—wno. 


I've felt the movings of a Hand 
That touched to win the soul— 
I wonder how I could withstand 
So meek, so mild control. 
The Hand that led my early feet 
Through fields where streams of mercy flow ; 
The Hand that made my life replete 
With joy, and hope, and blessings sweet ; 
*T would lead me to a safe retreat, 
A humble vale, a heaven below— 
But my proud spirit answered—no. 


That Hand of love, unwearied still 
By such ingratitude, 

Has been my guide through good and ill, 
And daily life renewed. 

And now I can but love that Hand, 
My strength to conquer every foe, 

My life and shield ; and I may stand 

‘ On the sure rock of His command, 

Despite the passions’ lawless band— 
When tempted from my rock to go, 
Its length and breadth shall echo—no. 


In that one word is magic power, 
As little as it is; 
It would have guarded Eden’s bower, 
And cherished man in bliss ; 
It would have thwarted many a plan, 
Deep laid, for deadly overthrow. 
Decision oft has rescued man 
From snares himself could hardly scan ; 
And often, since the world began, 
Hath peace, like a pure fountain’s flow, 
Accompanied the steadfast—wno. 


Then let me wield the weapon well, 
And make its power my own, 

Nor fear for what the world may tell, 
Though I shall stand alone. 

But that same word, when out of place, 
Has been of worth the overthrow ; 

Then let me, with a soothing—yegs, 

My warmest sympathy express, 

The tear from sorrow’s eyelids chase : 
For where kind words of love should flow, 
Why should these lips speak cruel—no ? 


ADELAIDE. 
—From the Lowell Offering. 


GENERAL RUN OF FACULTIES. 


Society is a more level surface than we Wise 
men or absolute fools are hard to be met with, as there 
are few giants or dwarfs. The heaviest charge we can 
bring against the general texture of society is, that it is 
commonplace ; and many of those who are singular, had 
better be commonplace. Our fancied superiority to 
others is in some one thing, which we think most of, 
because we excel in it, or paid most attention to 
it ; whilst we overlook their superiority to us in some- 

else, which they set equal and exclusive store by, 
This is fortunate for all ies. I never felt myself 
inary not go out of his way to 
ect qualities which he had not. In his own in- 
dividual character and line of every one has 
knowledge, ex who shall say 


perience, and 
hich pursui' uires most, thereb his 
g to decile? "Particular 


who are most versatile are great 


and inexhaustible ap S know and power, on a 
simple — of one point of view, or by merely a 
to bear on them some principle which it never oc 

before to try, will earely be the very laa to —— in 
any dispiritin; pects of either the present or future 
destinine of Seed: while, on the other hand, the 
boundless views of intellectual and moral, as well as ma- 
terial relations, which open on him on all hands in the 
course of these pursuits, the knowledge of the trivial 
place he occupies in the scale of creation, and the sense 
continually pressed upon him of his own weakness and 
ineapacity to suspend or modify the slightest movement 
of re machi he sees in action around him, 
must effectually convince him, that humility of preten- 
sion, no less than confidence of hope, is what best be- 
comes his at, Lol 


INWARD BLINDNESS. 


Talk to a blind man—he knows he wants the sense of 
sight, and willingly makes the proper allowances. But 
there are certain internal senses which a man may want, 
and yet be wholly ignorant that he wants them. It is 
most unpleasant to converse with such persons on 
subjects of taste, philosophy, or religion. Of course there 
is no reasoning with them, for they do not possess the 
facts on which the reasoning must be grounded. No- 
thing is possible, but a naked dissent, which implies a 
sort of unsocial contempt ; or, what a man of kind dis- 
position is ee A gd to fall into, a heartless tacit 
ae which borders too nearly on duplicity.— 

FRIENDSHIP. 


In young minds there is commonly a strong ag oe 
to intimacies and friendships. Youth, deed, 
is the season when friendships are sometimes formed, 
which not only continue through succeeding life, but 
which glow te the last, with a tenderness unknown to 
the connexions begun in cooler years. The propensity, 
therefore, is not to be di ged, though, at the same 
time, it must be regulated with much circumspection 
and care. 

Too many of the friendships of youth are 
mere combinations in pleasure. They are often founded 
on capricious likings, suddenly contracted, and as sud- 
denly dissolved. Sometimes they are the effect of inte- 
rested complaisance and flattery on the one side, and of 
credulous fondness on the other. Such rash and 
ous connexions should be avoided, lest they afterwards 
load us with dishonour. 

We should ever have it fixed in our memories, that by 
the character of those whom we choose for our friends, 
our own is likely to be formed, and will certainly be 
judged of by the world. We ought, therefore, to be slow 
and cautious in contracting intimacy ; but when a vir- 
tuous friendship is once established, we must ever con- 
sider it as a sacred engagement.—Dr Blair. 


CONVERSATION. 


If I were to choose the people with whom I would 
spend my hours of conversation, they should be certainly 
such as laboured no farther than to make themselves 
readily and clearly apprehended, and would have patience 
and curiosity to understand me. To have good sense, 
and ability to express it, are the most essential and 

qualities in companions. When thoughts rise 
in us fit to utter among familiar friends, there needs but 
very little care in clothing them.—Steele. 


CHAIN OF BEINGS. 


Bitumen and sulphur form the link between earth and 
metals—vitriols unite metals with isations 
connect salts with stones—the amianthus and lytophites 
form a kind of tie between stones and plants—the pol 
unites plants to insects—the tube-worm seems to lead to 
shells and reptiles—the water-serpent and the eel form 
a passage from reptiles to fish—the anas nigra are a 
medium between fishes and birds—the bat and the 


flying-squirrel link birds to quadru d the monkey 
equally gives the hand to the q and to man. 
KNOWLEDGE, 


Knowledge is not a couch whereupon to rest a seare 
variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect ; 
or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; 
or a fort or commanding ground for strife and contention ; 
plage 3 sad fit or sale ; but a rich store-house for the 
— and the relief of man’s estate.— 
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‘ The theory of European public law, in early as in partment ; and the stupidest people can generally do 
one something. The highest pre-eminence in any one study 
7 the German commonly arises from the concentration of the attention 
imself and faculties on that one study. He who expects from 
th out- a great name in politics, in philosophy, in art, equal ‘ 
greatness in other things, is little versed in human q 
nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. The learned ; 
in books is ignorant of the world. 
books io often well scquainted with other things: for 
life is of the same length in the learned and the un- 
learned. The mind cannot be idle ; if it is not taken up 
fresly appreached him. At other times, be tho agen of ane 
plaint app im. t other times, necessity ; capacity in one 
orders t in a garden, class or another is a mere lottery.— Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 
.- hi upon it, cases that were brought 
fore him.” It was from possessing the authority of THE TRUE PHILOSOPHER. 
a supreme judge, that the kifigs both of France and The character of the true philosopher is to hope all 
England waro enabled to increase their power so ma- things not tape and to believe all things not un- 
, and proportionably to cireumscribe the liber- reasonable. He who has seen obscurities which appeared 
ties of the ple. “If any of us, oh king!” said impenetrable in physical and mathematical science sud- 
of Tours, addressing Chilperic, “ transgress denly dispelled, and the most barren and aes 
eee S oe of justice, thou art at hand to correct fields of inquiry converted, as if by inspiration, into ric’ 
. us ; but if thou shouldst exceed them, who is to repre- 
hend thee? We address thee, and, if it please thee, 
thou listenest to us ; but if it please thee not, who is to 
condemn thee, save Him who has proclaimed himself 
ice!” The Anglo-Saxon kings were also the chief 
es of their kingdom. “ Edgar the Pacific”—it is 
i of Durham that became the honour 
; and delight of England. in his time there was no thief 
or freebooter. He laws were severe, and he enforced 
borough, “ the good peace 
travel 
fall of 
kings 
ne but 
ir own. we Ss us, tha enry V., a8 his 
father had done, used, for custom, every day, when no 
state was kept after dinner, to have a cushion laid on 
: the cupboard, and there to lean for the space of an 
hour or more, to receive bills, and hear complaints of 
whomsoever would come. Edward Daniel, 
i together, during Michaelmas term, in the Court of | 
King’s Bench, in order to understand the law.” That 
a king should be learned and acquainted with his | 
_ laws, is the burden of many of the libellous poems ) 
current in the middle ages. | 
“ For, as an ass that is crowned | 
. Is a king, that knoweth not letters : 
| there, should pay one penny each—a sum in those 
days much more consthazaiio than it is at present. 
‘The corruption of the juries, and the partiality of the 
] sheriff who selected them, were constantly complained 
of in ancient times ; and the attempts to remedy the 
evil met with no success. The 11 Hien. VIL, eap. 21 
asserts, that “perjury is much and customarily used 
within the ecity of London amongst jurors.” A 
common pocom “that London juries hang half 
London was indicted for murder. The aay Come 
to Cardinal Wolsey, praying him to have pro- ee , 
seeution stopped, “ because London pee were 80 
prejudiced, find Abel guilty of the 
murder of Cain.” jurymen were convicted 
in the star-chamber (31 Eliz.) of having “taken 
money to be favourable to Lord Greville, a prisoner 
confin | 
toa 
three | 
‘Westminster an et, Wit papers 
in their hats. “This day,” says Hudson, in his 
Treatise on the Star-chamber, “in the principality 
of Wales, if a man of good alliance have a cause to be 
tried, although many sharp laws have been made for 
(against) yet it is impossible to 
q have a jury which find against him, be the cause -—-oeoroenn—n eee eee 
of court (the star-chamber) causeth some awful 


